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| BLERIOT’S EPOCH-MAKING FLIGHT 


This photograph shows the French aviator in the course of his memorable air-ship voyage 
across the English Channel. The snap-shot was taken while Bleriot was about half-way across 
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Comment 


Congress Has Gone to the Country—Hooray! Hooray! 

Ir is all over—for the present. The President 
asked for “substantial revision downward”; he 
gets unsubstantial revision downward. But it is 
downward; at least we know it is in some respects, 
and guess it is on the whole. Many are the wise- 
acres who perceive how much more the President 
could have accomplished in some other way. We 
cannot see it. True, as the Times and Evening 
Post maintain, he might have butted in at the be- 
ginning, @ la Roosrevett. Had he done so, the 
Times and Evening Post would have beer the 
first to condemn his encroachment upon the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of Congress. Then he 
might have heeded the World’s sage advice—vetoed 
the bill, and called Congress together again later. 
This would have been a brilliant feat of states- 
manship. Returning prosperity would have been 
halted, a long and bitter struggle would have been 
inaugurated, and in the end nothing material 
could have been aceomplished except perhaps the 
glorification by the ignorant of WituiAm H. Tarr 
as such a “tribune of the people” as Bryan 
assumed to be exclusively until another came along 
and grabbed the title away from him. 

No, brethren, the President has kept the faith. 
unquestioned and _ his 





I]is sineerity remains 
achievement, though falling far short of what 
he, no less than the rest of us, would have liked, 
is really substantial. Never again will ALpRIcHEs 
and Lopcrs dare to misinterpret and misrepresent 
a party platform; disruption is uncomfortably 
near as it is. Never again will a Lirraver 
brazenly demand special favors in return for 
dinner-giving on behalf of a candidate for 
Speaker. Never again will JosepH G. Cannon 
rule the House of Representatives. His race is 
run. So far so good. 

But there is more. The best feature of the 
bill is the provision for the appointment of a 
commission, not to revise the tariff, but to gather 
necurate information from all over the world 
upon which honest Congressmen can act intel- 
ligently. Never again will they have to rely upon 
the figures set down by interested persons. We 
are not without hope that this provision is the 
entering wedge of ultimate climination of tariff 
business from polities. If so, Heaven be praised. 
Then there is the Philippine tariff schedule. For 
ten years Mr. Tarr has been working tooth and 
nail for justice to our helpless wards. At last 
he has it, at least in part. The corporation tax 
is not to our liking, we confess, but we are willing 
to be conyinced. A measure upon which Presi- 
dent Tarr, Senator Roor, and Attorney-General 
WickrersHaM clearly have set their hearts must 
possess some merit. We only wish they would 
point it out. Perhaps they will. And then the 
submission of the income-tax amendment to the 
States! That is a big thing in itself. And it 
will be much bigger if it carries, as we begin to 
think it may. Surely the common sense of the 
people would not approve the killing of all these 
and many other good things by a veto which would 
serve only to keep the country in-the air during 
another long period of suspense and anxiety. 

No; President ‘Tarr “seen his duty and done 
his damnedest; angels could do no more.” And 
what we like even better than what he has done 
is the way he has done it. There have been no 
pronunciamentos, no verbal eruptions, no brow- 
beating of Congress, no denunciation of individuals 
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for manifesting an interest in their own welfare, 
no hogging of credit, no beating of drums, no 
posing as a champeen of the peepul, no anything 
unbecoming a Chief Magistrate acting within 
constitutional limitations with dignity, com- 
posure, and modesty. The first severe ordeal has 
been passed successfully. Cordial felicitations to 
the President and hearty congratulations to a 
harassed people who at last are free to get to work 
and make some money! 


Brands from the Burning 

Can Congress be said to have followed at all the 
principle of revision announced a year ago? Free 
hides are good, and the lowered duties on shoes 
and leather goods better still. Good-too is iron 
ore at fifteen cents a ton and coal at forty-five 
cents a ton, though both would be better free, and 
excellent the reductions on iron and steel, though 
both should have gone farther. To repel the raid 
of Mr. Lirrauer and his friends, the Speaker and 
ihe Vice-President, on the gloves schedule, with 
the design of repaying Mr. Eirraver for po- 
litical services out of women’s pockets, was not a 
victory; it was merely an adherence to decency, 
a stand in behalf of common honesty, which it 
would have been unpardonable not to make, 
since it was a shameful thing that it had to 
be made at all. Rough lumber at one dollar 
and a quarter a thousand feet is better than 
the same at two dollars a thousand, but free 
lumber would have been better still. The lowered 
rates on wood pulp and print paper are welcome, 
and free mechanically ground wood pulp very 
welcome, but less weleome than if the paper trust 
had not shown that it ought not to have any 
protection whatsoever. 


Here are indisputable gains for righteous- 


ness. But should they make us any more 
content to behold that “citadel of high pro- 
tection ”—that is to say, of legalized extortion 
—the wool schedule, standing unscarred, un- 
shaken, while its twin citadel, the cotton-goods 
schedule, actually lifts its towers and ramparts 
higher still, and its moat is deepened? Mr. 
Aupricu’s friends, the silk-manufacturers, may 
charge higher prices than before. The criminal 
sugar trust is still to be cherished by governmental 
fondling, at the expense of every citizen who 
maintains a_ breakfast+table. Countless lesser 
filehings and fleecings, like that of the carbon 
trust, though fully exposed in the Senate debates, 
will go on authorized by law. Our friend Mr. 
Cuartes Francis ApamMs must continue to confess 
himself a licensed thief, whatever consolations he 
may find as a reformer in such concessions as have 
been made to his cause. 

The cause, therefore, remains to be fought for, 
to be proclaimed in season and out of season, to 
be presented again to the people, that a sterner 
mandate may issue from them to these faint- 
hearted or recreant or utterly false and insincere 
representatives. It is the same old cause; the 
cause of CLevELAND and Winson and Bayarp and 
Russevt and Scuurz and Curtis, of WaLKer and 
Jackson and Jerrerson, of Huskisson and Pre. 
and Gu LapstoNE: the good old cause that rises 
stronger from defeats and disappointments and be- 
trayals; the cause of plain justice and common 
honesty; the cause whose steadfast adherents, we 
are happy to say, continue to account WinuiAm H. 
Tart a friend and not an enemy. 


Virginia Republicans Sit Up 

Republican State conventions in Virginia and 
in Nebraska reflect two of the healthiest and 
most hopeful movements in our _ present-day 
polities: that of Southern Republicans to make 
their party a real factor in their quarter of the 
Union, and that of the Middle-Western Repub- 
licans to deliver that same party from the control 
of tariff-fed selfish interests. Virginia has but 
one Republican Congressman, and for years her 
State elections have been little more than a going 
through the motions, Democratic victories being 
always taken for granted, and the size of the 
majority deperiding merely on how many voters 
might get up energy enough to go to the polls. 
But last autumn things were a little different. 
Lots of sensible people who called themselves 
Democrats got mad at the third nomination of 
Bryan, and did not try to conceal it, though they 
kept their nominal party allegiance. A good 
many others, particularly business men in the 
cities, let it be known that they didn’t really care 
such an awful lot about names any longer, that 
they were for Tart, and the Bryanized Democrats 
might make the most of it. A large number of 
Richmend gentlemen, leaders in business and the 
professions, joined in an invitation to Mr. Caries 
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Francis Apams to come and address them on 
the issues of the campaign, and his audience turned 
out to be one of the most remarkable ever seen 
at a political meeting in Virginia, for it was 
made up of the socially elect of the city. Then 
along came Judge Tart himself, who pronounced 
the meeting he addressed in the old Confederate 
capital quite the most gratifying of the whole 
campaign. The election returns showed gains in 
Richmond and all over the State. And now it is 
proposed to follow up the move by a fighting cam- 
paign for the State offices—a welcome variation 
from the usual concentration of attention on the 
Federal pie-counter. But what a card it would 
have been if the convention orators could have 
pointed not to the AtpricH bill, but to an honest 
effort by both Houses of Congress, uncoerced by 
the President, to redeem those pledges of last 
autumn! They could only predict, however, that 


when the conferees got through, the pledges would ° 


be redeemed. 


Nebraska Republicans Also 

Not so complaisant were the Republicans of 
Nebraska. In fact, we entirely fail to remember 
another Republican convention so uncomplaisant 
with Republican performance. In the matter of 
the lack of partisan self-satisfaction, this mid- 
summer gathering of Nebraskans holds the record. 
They confined the ordinary G. O. P. self-endorse- 
ment strictly to an approval of their own Senators 
and of President Tarr, and intimated that they 
could hardly continue to approve of him unless 
he either managed to greatly alter, or else vetoed, 
the bill which his party in Congress has spent the 
spring and most of the summer in constructing. 
On the other hand, they did not mince words in 
dealing with the gentlemen responsible for the 
form in which that measure left the Senate, but 
pronounced their performance distinctly a breach 
of faith. 

This sort of thing in a Republican State con- 
vention is as epochal as the early speeches of 
Dotuiver and the other progressives in the Senate. 
Nobody, we faney, is any longer persuaded that 
the progressive movement is a neglible instance 
of sore-headedness on the part of individual Sen- 
ators, at outs with Atprici and the Senate 
machine. Dottiver’s behavior was at first ex- 
plained as a mere piece of spite because ALDRICH 
did not put him on the Finance Committee, and 
like things were said about Brveripce and La 
FoLierre and the rest. With the entire Middle 
West, the main source of Republican strength for 
decades, showing in every way it can its approval 
cf these men’s course, and its anger and disgust 
with Axtpricn and Lopez: and Hate and their 
“fine brute majority,” that kind of sneer ceases. 
The thing is not so funny as it was. With such 
backing from such a quarter, President Tarr 
doesn’t look funny at all. If there is any fun to 
be had from the situation, he is likely to have it. 

Not since the Independent Republican move- 
ment of 1872 has so much virtue showed itself 
inside the Republican party as there is in this 
revolt and cleansing. Give credit to the West, 


‘whence came also that earlier ill-fated attempt at 


party self-purification. We believe the movement 
has more strength in the East also—even in New 
England, her Atpricurs and Hanes and Lopces 
and GALLINGERS notwithstanding—than is com- 
monly supposed: but the West started it. We 
value it not merely as a present rebuff to. the 
most bigoted selfishness extant in this country, 
but for the hope of which it holds out of better 
politics inthe future. 


Hot Times in Spain 

Spain has had Melilla and Ceuta these mary, 
many years. We presume the Spanish company 
that put Spanish miners into the mine fifteen 
miles out of Melilla had a proper title to do so. 
When Rocut, the Moorish chieftain with whom 
they arranged for protection, was turned out of 
his boss-ship by the neighboring tribes, and the 
Spanish miners were killed or driven away, it 
was reasonable and necessary to send troops over 
from Melilla to straighten matters out. But the 
troops did not do the job at the first trial, and 
reports of the succeeding hostilities have told of 
a large increase in the Moorish forces, and of dis- 
aster to the Spanish arms, and disaffection among 
the Spanish soldiers. The little war has been 
unpopular from the start at home. The Spaniards, 
especially those of the Mediterranean coast, have 
had a sad experience of war, and have seen many 
of their young men go off in troop-ships and not 
come back. And the result, so far as they re- 
member, has always been wasted lives, wasted 
money, and defeat. With the long distress of 
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Cuba in mind and its issue, they have not liked 
this war in Africa. And seeing their chance in 
this casual disaffection, the revolutionaries and re- 
publicans have got in their work, stimulating 
riots and strikes and raising hob as they could, 
and apparently to considerable purpose. So we 
read at this writing of very mad doings at 
Barcelona (the full scope of which has not trans- 
pired yet), and the proclamation of martial law 
all over Spain, and prospective changes in the 
ministry, and disaffection among the soldiers, and 
wonder whether the present government is strong 
enough to handle the situation. It has done so 
so far, and with much vigor. At Melilla, at this 
writing, General Marina is awaiting strong re- 
inforcements, which are being sent to him as fast 
as is practicable with so serious a disturbance 
at home. 


A Seventh Son at Chautauqua 

The Hon. Lestre M. SHaw seems to have let 
himself out with much freedom in the Chautauqua 
discourse of which we find fragments in the 
papers of July 31st. Speaking on “evolution in 
matters governmental,” he was contemplative, 
retrospective, and speculative by turns. Here is 
a sample of his political conjecture: 

If Roosrvett, Tarr, and Bryan were to die to-mor- 
row, the nominee of one party would be WILLIAM RAN- 
potrH HeEArst and the nominee of the other party 
would be Rornert M. La Foiierre. And the people of 
the country would elect WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 

That may not throw much light on the future, 
but it throws some on the state of Brother SuHaw’s 
mind. 

Here’s something else that he said: 

We have been fortunate in our leaders. One day I 
said to RoosEVELT: ‘“‘ Suppose CLEVELAND had _ been 
President during Linco.N’s term, what a calamity had 
then occurred. How fortunate to have had LINcoLN 
to call to the chair at the time of the nation’s greatest 
need. Suppose again that CLEVELAND had been Presi- 
dent during McKiniry’s term. The nation would 
have been ruined.” 

ROOSEVELT came to me several days Jater, put his 
hand on my shoulder, and said with great seriousness: 
“T have thought over what you said, SHAw. It is true, 
very true, that we have been very fortunate in our 
leaders.” 

It is to wonder what Mr. Suaw thinks CLeve- 
LAND would have done in Lincoun’s place. Why 
not move him back a peg and say what a mis- 
fortune it was that the country did not have 
CLEVELAND instead of Bucnanan! 5 


Georgia Furiosa 

What’s the matter with Georgia? Most of us 
can remember when Mr, Winuiam ALLEN WHITE 
leaped into fame by asking and answering the 
same question about Kansas. Kansas, he opined, 
had started out to raise hell and was suffering 
from over-production. That was when the Popu- 
lists had charge of things out Kansas way. Pop- 
ulism has come and gone in Georgia—at least, 
we thought it was gone—but the output of the 
Legislature now sitting in Atlanta certainly re- 
minds one of old times in Kansas, in the great 
days of sockless Srmpson and Senator Perrer. 
One suspects the Georgia solons are wearing 
beards of the Prerrer length and hue—the kind 
Georce Ape described when he said that if you 
chucked a stone into one of them you would prob- 
ably seare up a field-mouse and a couple of mead- 
ow-larks. The great moral impulse to clean out 
all forms of sin and vanity by act of Legislature, 
which got under way a year or two ago, when 
Georgia took the lead in the Southern prohibition 
column, is sweeping all before it. Soda-water 
fountains are the latest sufferers, it being under- 
stood that they bear some relation to near-beer. 


‘Having learned much from virtuous Maine, Geor- 


gia proposes to take a leaf or two out of the blue- 
law book of Connecticut. Men shall not speak 
lightly of women, and women shall not ride astride. 
The Legislature has also heard that modern col- 
leges are not sticking to the teaching business, 
and proceeds to show President Witson and the 
other complainants how to reform them. If there’s 
too much football and baseball, prohibit ’°em; that’s 
the way. Representative Apams of Hall has in- 
troduced a bill to that effect, and the Committee 
on Education reports the measure favorably. Col- 
leges that don’t live up to it are to forfeit their 
charters. So convinced is the Legislature that 
Georgia needs more and more legislation of the 
kind it’s getting, that another bill making legis- 
lative sessions twice as frequent as they have been 
has passed the Senate and will doubtless pass the 
House. 

Meanwhile, Governor “Little Joz” Brown is 
sitting tight, with all the weight of his hundred 
pounds, and eloquently continuing to say nothing, 
as he did in his campaign. He hasn’t said he will 
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veto the new prohibition bill if it gets to him, or 
any of the others; but also he hasn’t said he will 
not. The Augusta Chronicle discerns former Gov- 
ernor Hoke Smiru through the cloud of freak leg- 
islation, trying to disconcert his diminutive suc- 
cessor and rival for the next Democratic nomina- 
tion. But the Nashville American thinks the Leg- 
islature started out on its own hook to race with 
that of Alabama for the fool prize, and picks 
Georgia for a sure winner. 





Man-flight 

The autoplanes are a great show, and they can 
go fast. The accounts of OrvittE WricutT’s ten- 
mile test flight at Fort Myer are impressive as 
to both of these details. It was thrilling to see 
OrvILLE start with his passenger. Everybody 
yelled. At Shuters Hill, when the autoplane, un- 
announced, shot into sight in the sky, everybody’s 
feelings went to his head. And has not the Presi- 
dent spent his spare hours watching for a flight 
to the neglect of golf? Autoplaning is evidently 
a great spectacle. Folks who see it once want to 
see it again, and if they are young enough and 
have cheap enough necks they want to try it. 

We should rejoice at the prospect of having a 
great, new, spectacular interest in life. The new 
spectacle will be free. It can’t be boarded in 
like baseball. We shall see sailing without having 
the trouble of going to the shore. The autoplane 
ocean will be overhead, and maybe we shall come 
to an increased appreciation and use of the house- 
tops, because the sky-view is better there. We 
don’t doubt that. the autoplanes are going to 
abound. They won’t be freight-carriers, and we 
don’t expect to see them bring commuters to town 
or haul emigrants to Dakota, but they are going 
to be great machines of sport. In war they may 
be useful for scouting purposes, but their de- 
velopment will be in the field of sport. Perhaps 
they will take some of the strain of speed off the 
highways, which will be a grateful relief. 

And they will go, beyond all current standards 
of speed. Lieutenant Faunois thought OrvitLE 
Wricur carried him at a rate of eighty miles an 
hour. But that’s mere railroad speed. Relative 
to the aeroplanes of the future the aeroplanes of 
the moment are about where the steam-engine was 
when wise men proved it to be impossible that the 
thing should ever go up-grade, and a suggested 
gpeed of twenty miles an hour was scouted at as 
preposterous, and recklessly dangerous even if 
attainable. Wait till the aviators really get the 
hang of the air, and can soar, and swoop down 
immense stretches of the empyrean! No rails to 
hold them back! No resistance of water to over- 
come! Why shouldn’t they go? They’ll be like 
the coaster-brake bicycles going down-hill, but in- 
finitely more so, 

But families may have to be bigger when auto- 
planing really gets to be the fashion. Automobil- 
ing levies its tax on life, a fairly heavy one, but 
the autoplane seems lots more dangerous to its 
driver than the motor-car. 

And yet there’s nothing for the autoplanes to 
run into but the earth. Their road is wide enough 
and no trees grow on its borders. Who dare say 
that man-flight may not come to be reasonably 
reconciled with safety ? 


A Notable Minister 

Good ministers are much appreciated in these 
days. The clerical profession is suffering for lack 
of good and able men to enter it, but the good 
and able men who do enter it were never more 
valued and honored than now. It is worth noting 
that the success of the late Dr. Wituiam R. 
Huntineton, long the rector of Grace Church in 
New York, was a purely professional success. He 
was an able man, but he found full scope for his 
abilities in the profession he had chosen. He 
was one of the best ministers in the country; a 
good preacher, a great pastor, an efficient director 
and administrator of a very strong, rich, and 
useful church. Nobody ever thought of him as 
a man stunted or limited by his profession. On 
the contrary, seeing how he honored his calling 
and how usefully he worked in it tended to make 
all observers respect and honor the calling as well 
as the man. The public concern over his illness 
and death was notably wide-spread and keen. He 
had lived fairly through his allotted time, but 
we are never ready to spare a man who is thor- 
oughly fit for his work, least of all, in these days, 
when he is a minister. 


A Senator and a Waiter 

Can a mettlesome gentleman slap a colored 
servitor’s face without sacrifice of personal dig- 
nity? Some would hold that he cannot, upon the 
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ground that voluntary engagement in a physical 
encounter implies admission of the social equality 
of the person assaulted. Senator Wituiam J. 
Stone, born in Kentucky, now of Missouri, takes 
the opposite view. One day last week he gave a 
vivid illustration of his attitude. He was travel- 
ling from Philadelphia to Washington, and was 
hungry. Taking a seat in the dining-car, he— 
but let the Senator tell the story. Subsequently, 
testifying in court, he said: 


I told the negro who waited on me to bring me a 
lamb chop and some boiled eggs, and then | called him 
back and ordered him to bring me a drink of Scoteh 
whiskey and a large tumbler of water. He brought 
the whiskey in a small glass, and with it he brought 
another small glass containing some water. I called 
him back and told him to bring me a large glass of 
water. I spoke sharply to him. He came back in a 
little while with a large glass and a chunk of ice in 
it, but no water. 

Every one else in the car had been served and 
had finished eating, but there was no sign of my food. 
I walked back to the kitchen and asked the cook why 
1 was not being served. He pointed to my lunch, 
which was all cooked, waiting for the waiter. That 
gentleman put in an appearance and I uttered remarks 
calculated to make him sit up and take notice. He 
started to answer me back. 

* You black .’ T said, “ you're trying to show 
your resentment.” Then I reached over and slapped 
his face. 





The waiter’s account did not differ materially 
from the Senator’s. He admitted the delay, at- 
tributing it to the fact that he had several others 
to serve, and that he gave the Senator’s chops and 
eggs primarily to another passenger by mistake; 
he denied that he had been impertinent. When 
the train reached Baltimore the Senator was ar- 
rested on a charge of assault, and the next day 
was “tried” before Magistrate GRANNAN, who 
upon the evidence quoted pronounced this weighty 
verdict: 

I have had occasions to travel on trains and to en- 
counter the annoyances to which the Senator had been 
subjected. I have often been tempted to resent the 
offensiveness of the Pullman porters. Under the cir- 
cumstances I believe the provocation justified the action 
taken and I dismiss the case. 

So the episode was closed, and Senator Srone 
was “the recipient of many congratulations, es- 
pecially by telegraph, from his constituents.” 
We assume, therefore, that he was pleased and 
eatisfied, when he ought to have been ashamed 
of himself. Apparently the whiskey went to his 
head instead of to his stomach and impelled him 
to make q personal assault upon a man because 
he was black, instead of filing a complaint against 
a waiter because he was inefficient. The magis- 
trate’s decision was, of course, sycophantic and 
asinine. 


Reform in Dining-cars 

It would be well, however, for those responsible 
1o compare the management of American dining- 
cars with that of the cars abroad. The service 
here is poor and so is the food, but the fault lies 
less with the cooks and waiters than with the 
system. Getting a meal is a hurly-burly, distaste- 
ful proceeding. Unless one rushes for the first 
sitting — usually five o’clock—he is invariably 
placed at a table covered with soiled cloths and 
littered with remnants of food. Passengers and 
waiters crowding in the aisle constantly obstruct 
the passage, and the whole place assumes the 
aspect of a Bowery beanery. Meanwhile the per- 
spiring cooks have to provide evetything on the 
excessive bill of fare, from clams to cheese, at the 
same instant, and necessarily the affair is a mud- 
dle from beginning to end, satisfying nobody and 
irritating everybody, They do it much better 
abroad. When the train starts, the dining-car 
conductor passes through and asks each passenger 
whether he wishes the early or late dinner, checks 
off his diagram, labels the tables, and the whole 
business goes like clockwork. A simple but ex- 
cellent meal is served in a few courses when all 
are seated; there is no confusion, no soiled linen, 
nobody waiting, none of the distasteful features 
which now make a travelling dinner a nuisance 
instead of a delightful pastime. When the early 
dinner has been served—say, at 5.45—the tables 
are reset, and at seven o’clock the operation is 
repeated. The objection that some would want 
to eat at some other hour—6.30, perhaps—is non- 
sense. Travellers cheerfully adapt themselves to 
the requirements of travelling. What they do 
want and what they are entitled to is freshly 
cooked food, prompt service, and éleanliness. And 
that is: what they get in England and in France. 
Why not here? We ask particularly Mr. James R. 
Woop of the Pennsylvania Railroad, because his 
company seems to be the only one hereabouts that 
has escaped the absolute domination of the un- 
intelligent Pullman Company. 








Romance 


Now that the Boston Museum is in its new quarters, 
or almost, we may hope to grow intimate with more 
of its treasures. In the past almost as many priceless 
and unprized things have lain in the cellar at Copley 
Square as in the atties of the Metropolitan before the 
advent of Sir Purpon CLARKE and Mr. Roger Fry. 
There is one relief in Boston, among those long hid, as 
precious as the Avignon panel in New York: a broken 
slab it is, probably once a side of a fountain, that 
shows a griffin drinking. The stained marble is only 
a fragment, but an arm and a leg still remain of the 
slave who, in the tight trews and blouse that laborers 
have worn since time was, pours from a slender urn 
into a flat saucer, and, kneeling on one knee, proffers 
it. The great winged cat, crowned and exquisite, slen- 
der, supple, incomparably graceful, laps up the offer- 
ing, one paw raised and poised on the brim. The 
composition, like the workmanship, is exquisite, and the 
whole breathes the very spirit of romance. 

Late Roman, a critic calls the work, and doubtless 
the modelling is more subtle and self-conscious than 
in the earher periods that we call the great. There 
is a bit of ornament across the top that shows egg 
and dart turned into rich bosses with mere thin 
tongues between; but it needs no technical compre- 
hension to know that the magical drinking creature 
is what would be called late. There were griffins be- 
yond question in earliest Greece; but beyond question, 
too, they were never so appreciated as, after a thou- 
sand years, by a decadent empire. Romance belongs 
of its very essence to the passing, and the past and 
the ages which were most aware of their own dissolu- 
tion and transformation have been those to love most 
desperately all that they felt was aloof, alien, and 
strange. The very definition of romance, properly 
speaking, calls not so much for what is new and 
individual as for what is unwonted, remote, or in- 
tense, charged somehow with infinite suggestion. 

By this it appears, as we are beginning to find out, 
that the poetry of WorpsworrH is not in the strict 
sense romantic; or it is only so in a few isolated 
passages, though these are perhaps his greatest, cer- 
tainly his most beautiful—-a quatrain from the Soli- 
tary Reaper and a dozen lines from The Afflictions of 
Margaret. But for the rest his return to the common 
life of simple folk, the diction of natural emotion and 
unsophisticated, was precisely, as he insisted, a return 
to the great common source and stream of poetry. 
The lines are very great which tell how Michael went 
“many and many a day” to the half-built sheep-fold 
and “never lifted up a single stone,” but theirs is 
a classic greatness; they are the norm of poetry, and 
just as WorpswortnH’s poetry was called romantic 
because it was for the moment a novelty, and the 
constant and fixed quality of it was for the moment 
obscured, so that of other poets has been inadvisedly 
so qualified, because it lacked the classic order and 
perfection of form, or justness, and moderation: that, 
for example, cf Keats in his own day or of WHIT- 
MAN in ours. If the critics would but see it, Leaves 
of Grass is as charged with the common thought of 
humanity, the passion for the whole, as anything in 
SOPHOCLES or POPE. 

But the man who is born a romantic goes far afield 
and garners strange arts. In one of D’ANNUNZIO’S 
early novels, he makes his hero woo in English phrases, 
unspeakably scrappy and banal to us, but to the au- 
thor, as one at once perceives, charged with a strange, 
exotic fragrance. So the young Minton is thrilled 
with a sudden special strangeness, and communicates 
the very vibration of it to us in the superb lines of 
Lycidas that sweep from the stormy Hebrides to the 
great vision of the guarded mount along that very bot- 
of the monstrous world undersea which poor 
Clarence had seen; and Endymion later was to see 
“where great whales go sailing by.” The northern 
poets have all loved to “sail and sail with unshut 
eye” like the whales themselves “ round the world for- 
In like manner on uncounted pages 


tom 


ever and aye.” 
the East sheds its imperishable perfume, and the very 
names of places are glowing and redolent. “ From 


Tiflis to Balhk and from Samarkand to Bokhara” 
chanted the baby girl in a big rocking-chair as she 
played at going a journey and did not know why 
the names were so sweet in her ears. But the poet 
who suggested them, knew that Samarkand was silken 
by the same token that Lebanon was cedared. He 
knew and profited thereby, that names and words come 
trailing clouds of glory, vibrant with echoing over- 
tones. For the strictly classical temper of mind the 
mot justé is exact, precise, nette; it not only says all 
the writer means, but it cuts out all he did not mean. 
A goddess is white-armed, and the sea wine-dark or 
unfooted, snakes are green or golden. Images exact 
enough correspond to these. But hardly anything so 
definite as an image is evoked by snakes “ like unim- 
prisoned flames” or “the unpastured sea hungering 
for calm,” “ the lips of rain innumerable.” 

At this point the poet becomes dependent upon his 
reader; he is in the reader’s hands as he was not 
before. It is not in the reader’s power to like or 
dislike Homer and Cicero and Morrere. They are 
there, immutable, imperturbable; he must just come to 
terms with them. But VERLAINE or MALLARME he 
may take or leave as he chooses, and likewise DoNNE 
or Rossetti. There are undoubtedly people in the 


world of sound judgment and admirable taste to whom 
“the incommunicable ways that follow the desultory 
feet of Death” stand for nothing at all. 


So much 
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the worse for them, then, if the image will not be 
evoked, and so much the worse for the romantic poet. 
If the audience have no ear to hear he must be dumb. 
Mr. Do_MerscH has revived and learned to play very 
beautifully on an old-time instrument called the viola 
d’amore—indeed, the instrument is frequently called 
for in modern orchestral scores—which is strung with 
a full set of silver strings under the regular ones. 
The bow of the player never touches the lower strings, 
but they vibrate faint and strange overtones. The 
early plays of MAETERLINCK are very like the voice of 
the viola d’amore, full of tleeting echoes and evanescent 
hints of faint forgettings. Indeed, is not the whole 
art of romance to play upon the viola d’amore, calling 
forth from the soul of man some subtle secrets, half- 
realized thoughts, and long-lost certainties? 
Intensity—that is the second characteristic of ro- 
mance. The remoté must come from very far, but the 
suggestion must somehow be impassioned. The unlike 
always enhances. Beauty and danger, ecstasy and 
sorrow, love and death—how each gains by the juxta- 
position and lends that special poignancy, that peculiar 
tang which is the last element wanting in the defini- 


tion. In the most romantic book in the world and the 
most intense—the Old Testament—one story sums 


up the qualities of romance, beauty, and strangeness 
and terror and carries them to an amazing pitch. 
Everything is in this tale—the East and royal state 
and splendor and danger and sudden change of fortunes 
and year-long hates and swift loves; cruelty and fride 
and shame and violence; the languor of the palace; 
its perfumes and cabals. The heroine is a quiet girl, 
reticent and self-reliant, with the quality which is 
named longanimity; she is as certain of her own beauty 
as Medea or Phaedra and as certain of love as Helen. 
There is a quaint bit of genre painting where girls 
are going up for the king to choose a spouse; they 
may borrow anything out of the royal stores that they 
fancy to make themselves fair: broideries, unguents, 
tissue of silver and strings of emeralds, Tyrian purple 
and pearls from the Persian Gulf. 

One sees the finery, the scents, and the fard—and 
then the disappointed hearts coming back that could 
not interest the world-wide, world-weary king. But 
the girl of unknown race went simply, asking for 
nothing; and as she went the slaves, the gigantic 
black guards, the bald and wrinkled officials of the 
palace whispered among themselves of her strange 
beauty and fairly worshipped it. The hour of adorn- 
ment came later, when the whole city was ripe for 
riot, pillage, and butchery, when the young queen had 
not seen her lord for a month and was faint with a 
three days’ fast. Then as she made ready to defy 
the ancient use and ritual of the palace, she arrayed 
herself imperially. Where else in tragedy is such a 
juxtaposition of the superbest motives, beauty, and 
death? If she failed she would be dead and a whole 
race with her; and the issue hung not on an appeal 
or influence or affection, but on the gesture of an in- 
stant. If the king were vexed or startled it was 
done—but if only she-were beautiful enough! That 
was what it came to. And what fine moments there 
are in this story of Esther: the part of Chance, the 
dramatic reversal of Haman’s story, the king’s irony 
as his anger bursts like a tornado; and always in 
garden or at banquet in the women’s figures, the 
purple and green and silver, the red, blue, white and 
black marbles, the juxtaposition and the shudder of 
beauty and death—the very breath of romance. 





Correspondence 
NAVAL EXPENDITURE 


“THe BLUEJACKET,” 
Newport, R. I., July 20, 1900. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1tr,—Before me I have your letter of April Ist, in 
which you assure me that you are “one of the firm 
believers in the country’s interest in its Navy.” Noble, 
indeed. But hardly an issue has since left the press in 
which you do not sensationally bewail, editorially or 
otherwise, the ultimate consequence of this and other 
countries’ efforts in properly preparing themselves to 
insure peace. Your last disclosure (7?) is that “ every 
$10,000,000 taken out of the taxpayers for the pur- 


pose of building a ‘ Dreadnought’ represents simply so 


much free capital taken away from business and perma- 
nently locked up.” 

Such information may sound appalling and may be 
considered as a serious menace to the prosperity af 
any nation. But is it! Do you honestly consider it 
“so much free capital taken away from business and 
permanently locked up?” Do we not gather the com- 
posite parts of our United States ships from _practi- 

cally every State of the Union and give employment 
. thousands of miners, carpenters, mechanics, and 
tradesmen of this country! 

Outside of the question of dollars and cents, may I 
ask whether your ultra-patriotie spirit inspires you to 
believe in the country’s interest in a navy commen- 
surate with the national resources and geographical 
position, in both size and effectiveness, and that is 
adequate to its inherited duty to uphold and maintain 
those principles of liberty and justice for which our 
forefathers laid down their lives, or are merely com- 
posed of renovated excursion boats, maintained for 
the purpose of visiting South American Republics 
which, unfortunately, come under the jurisdiction and 
protection of the Monroe Doctrine. Should we declare 
war with Germany (and we are far from prepared for 
the possible consequences) and a few of our ships 
should have succeeded in blockading the port of New 
York against the enemy after a three days’ encounter, 
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at just what point could we address a wireless to 


you announcing our success. But that, of course, as 
Kipling says, “ Is another story.” 

I believe that you and many other advocates of the 
retrenchment policy of armament are within full 
realization that we will never, never, so long as our 
blood runs red, disarm while other nations continue 
their building programmes, but rather feel that 
there should be a naval understanding between the 
Anglo-Saxon nations whose principles and methods of 
religion and government are in harmony with one an- 
other, and, hand in hand, insure the world of uni- 
versal peace, the first and last object of a military 
organization—but why not say so? 

I an, sir, 


H. W. Herwia. 


OUR POORLY LIGHTED PASSENGER COACHES 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 11, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Foreigners travelling in the United States 
generally express surprise at the large proportion of 
Americans who wear glasses. 

It is generally conceded that a large proportion of 
the injury to our eyes comes from reading and trying 
to read on board trains; and that the sum total of this 
injury- is increasing proportionately to the increase 
in travel as the country, its transportation facilities, 
and the travelling habit develop. 

A large proportion of travellers in this country are 
on the trains during the three to five hours of the 
evening when the outside scenery is invisible and when 
each person would therefore like to read. 

The inferior lighting of our American railway pas- 
senger coaches—due mainly to insufficient light, but 
also partly to the dark colors of the interior finish of 
the coaches, absorbing the light—is responsible for 
much of the damage to our eyes and renders impos- 
sible the real comfort of reading during the longest 
and most monotonous hours of travel. 

The remedy should be supplied, and this can be done 
at reasonable cost. There should be more lights and 
often better lights in each coach; and the interior of 
the coaches should be sufficiently light in color to re- 
flect rather than to absorb the light produced, 

I an, sir, 
INTERIOR. 


LEPROSY 


New York City, July, 1909. 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your article of eighteen lines accompany- 
ing the two sensational pictures relating to the 

‘Prisoner of Science,” John Karly, of Washington, as 
you term him, there is a grievous error which I beg 
to correct. Leprosy is not “believed by most authori- 
ties” not to be contagious. On the contrary, most_. 
authorities of any scientific worth believe it to be emi- 
nently contagious. How else could the disease spread 
in every virgin country. 

Dr. Edward Ehlers, of Copenhagen, the second most 
eminent, dermatologist (not merely a skin-specialist), 
Secretary-General of the Berlin Leper Conference, who 
examined Mr. Early most critically, said that he was 
a leper. So sure was he of his diagnosis that he is 
willing to have Dr. Armana Hansen, of Norway, called 
over to examine the “suspect,” and if Hansen says 
that he is not a leper, Ehlers will pay all the ex- 
penses. Have you read Dr. Ehlers’ communication 
recently sent to the Washington Post, wherein he 
states that the greatest misfortune will yesult to Mr. 
Early’s wife and child by the mistaken conclusion in 
his case. For family-contagion is most dreaded by 
those who are most competent to judge in matters 
concerning leprosy. The fool “ science ” of New York’s 
Board of Health and its notoriously unscientific’ non- 
contagionist, dermatological advisers, that there is no 
danger from leprosy freely moving ‘about our board- 
ing-houses and streets has already resulted in con- 
taminating our public-school ‘children. I know of two 
who contracted the disease by the common use of spit- 
ting on slates by a leprous father with his children. 
I recently diagnosed another case, s¢ven years old, for 
the authorities of one of our most prominent hospitals. 

Poor children, what a fate is theirs! 

T am, sir, 
AsBert S. ASHMEAD, M.D. 


SHORT-TERM LOANS 
ul: ) 
Y'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: on eee 

Sir,—As a citizen vitally interested in questions 
affecting the national welfare, I want to congratulate 
you upon having secured the services of a writer on 
* Finance” who not only apparently knows the Wall 
Street end of the game, but who has the knowledge 
and the ability to present squarely to the public such 
questions as are treated in the article entitled, “ The 
Problem of the Treasury ” in the issue of July 17th. 

Mr. Escher’s stand against this issue of the so-called 
“ Certificates of indebtedness,” running for a year, de- 
serves and will get the support of every serious- 
minded person who has looked into the question. 
“Looked at from any angle,” he says, “these short- 
term loans are makeshift financing pure and simple— 
bad enough where long usage has established the sys- 
tem and provided the necessary machinery, but a highly 
undesirable and empirical | feature to introduce into 
our already faulty system.” 

And yet Aldrich and the rest of them are trying to 
get the authorization of these certificates raised to 
$250,000,000! It is high time something were done. 
Were other papers to follow your example and print 
articles by men who have knowledge of these questions, 
the courage of their convictions, and the ability to 
“show-up ” such matters to the public, something 
would be done—and in short order. 

IT am, sir, 
H. B. MordE.t. 























Militant Editor for Peace 


COLONEL HENRY WATTERSON, TIRED OF JINGOISM, JOINS 
THE PROCESSION TO HIGHER AND BETTER CIVILIZATION 


A NOBLE PLEA FOR PEACE 
PREBOL. GEORGE HARVEY took “ The 
Cisse Power of Tolerance” for the subject 
of his Commencement Address at the 





} good use of it. It is a suggestive 
and fruitful theme. The eminent 
editor of The North American Re- 
view began by reminding his hearers 

“ —among whom were to be found two 
or three thousand young men and young women at 
the most impressionable age of mental development— 
that history is mainly a record of battle. Gibbon 
tells us that it is the merest registration of human 
crimes, follies, and misfortunes. It is true, however, 
as Colonel Harvey says, that from the beginning of 
time, hate and strife have both blackened and reddened 
its pages—the strife indispensable to physical exist- 
ence, the strife requisite to mental, the strife which 
cleared the way for moral growth and the gratification 
of spiritual longings. 

It is, indeed, an appalling story, the history of 
humankind. But whether we regard Creation of di- 
rectly divine origin or indirectly divine through nat- 
ural process, the incessant struggle, as Colonel Harvey 
points out, is the product not of accident, but of de- 
sign. When God set man over the beasts of the field, 
by the very act He called upon man to maintain his 
supremacy, if necessary, by force. When Nature 
evolved the primitive savage, she did not leave him 
to bask in the sun, but enforced upon him constant 
activity of mind and body to withstand the perils of 
the night. Such was the beginning, such has been the 
unbroken continuance, and such surely will be the 
perpetuation of the strife of life, for the life of one- 
self primarily, but also for the life of others, to the 
end. 

“It is war, unceasing, everlasting war,” says Colonel 
Harvey, “ but purposeful, predestined, inevitable, noble. 
Between truth and falsehqod, between right and wrong. 
there is no middle ground. Between the earnest 
searching for truth and resting contentedly in the 
acceptance of error there can be no compromise. Strife 
must continue forever between the mighty opposing 
forces for good and evil. That in the end victory will 
be achieved and complete dominance be acquired by 
the Right we may believe, but even so in the mean 
time clearly only works can justify faith.’ The 
Colonel thinks, and he thinks truly, that we need to 
look well to our weapons. Even as battles have been 
won by the discriminating selection of cavalry or 
artillery or infantry to perform a specific act, as 
duels have resulted favorably from the discreet choice 
of pistol or rapier, so the unending warfare on behalf 
of civilization must progress or be retarded, as its 
conduct is marked by sagacity or stupidity. And 
with this fine opening Colonel Harvey makes the fol- 
lowing admirable historic résumé: 


“To deny the power of bigotry would be to deny the 
facts of history. The superior capacity of concentra- 
tion possessed by a narrow mind makes for strength. 
Mere persistence is one of the most potent of agencies. 
So the zealot has writ his name large and often upon 
the pages of the wonderful story of the world in which 
we live. His acts in many instances we of to-day 
can regard only with abhorrence. No savage chief 
has enforced decrees more barbarous than were some 
of the laws and customs of the Kings of Israel. In 
the name of few, if any, .religions have more crimes 
been committed than in that of our own. 

“But just as primitive man was impelled, not by 
instinct, but by the external necessities imposed upon 
him by Nature, to learn to kill that he might not 
perish from hunger or cold, so bigots almost invari- 
ably have been actuated by motives that were praise- 
worthy. Peter of Aragon undoubtedly felt that he 
was doing God service when he decreed that suspected 
heretics should be burned at the stake, and so paved 
the way for the horrors of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Calvin believed that he was only giving reality to 
faith in the minds of the people when he lit the fagots 
at the feet of Servetus. Luther’s sole purpose in 
hounding the German Princes to massacre thousands 
of starving and helpless peasants was to make perma- 
nent his great work of reformation. Knox was only 
striking at the symbolism which he detested when he 
incited the mob to destroy churches and monasteries. 

“These were not considerate men. Their measures 
were harsh, violent, and practised to-day would be 
inexcusable. Fanaticism itself is inherently cruel, 
but how often has it proven effective when other 
forces were unavailing against injustice and wrong! 
The humanists drew back in terror from the cause 
which they themselves had launched before the thun- 
derbolts of the great reformer, but Luther succeeded 
where Erasmus had failed, and history opened a new 
and brighter volume to record the broadening of 
civilization and Christianity.” 


Colonel Harvey fi 


c res it out that the discovary of 
America, resulting 


in the creation of the American 


Republic, was the beginning of the end of the world’s 





University the other day and made . 


(From the Louisville “ Courier-Journal ”’ ) 


long night of intellectual despotism and_ blindness. 
“When the time came,” he says, “to lay the corner- 
stone of the mighty nation of to-day, how significant, 
how prescient, was the work of the Fathers! There 
in Philadelphia were gathered together from all sec- 
tions of the country Puritans, Cavaliers, Quakers, 
atheists—all men of strong conviction and signal de- 
termination. But never for an instant in that mo- 
mentous discussion did there appear the spectre of 
religious bigotry which, from the beginning of the 
world had disrupted nations, wrecked communities 
and broken families. A new force had arisen. A new 
king was born. The adoption of the Constitution 
signalized the crowning of Tolerance. If to-morrow 
this nation should be obliterated, if the earth itself 
should be destroyed, the greatest glory of any people 
would be left in these imperishable words: ‘ Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or 

















Colonel Henry Watterson 


the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances.’ ” 
And then he proceeds: 


“There was the crux of human liberty, there shone 
the noonday sun from whose face the clouds of the 
Middle Ages had been swept away, there flashed the 
spirit of freedom from which is now springing gov- 
ernments by the people from the land of the Spaniard 
to the home of Mahomet; but underneath and up- 
holding all was, and is, the one great overpowering 
fact that there, for the first time in the history of 
the world, Tolerance was written into the fundamental 
law of a land guided, guarded, and inspired by Chris- 
tian faith. 

“To make way for ideals it is necessary to shatter 
idols. And one by one idols have fallen. Simultane- 
ously with the separation of Church and State dis- 
appeared taxation without representation. Followed 
slavery into mere hateful recollection. Arose a keen 
sense of protective forbearance toward weaker neigh- 
bors. Grows by leaps and bounds the movement 
against the most flagrant injustice of all, imbedded 
in discrimination, én account of sex alone, between 
humans possessing alike brains to think, hearts to 
feel, and souls to be saved. All through Tolerance. 
The mighty wrench of civil war has disappeared be- 
fore common recognition of the fact that the conflict 
was inevitably essential to the maintenance of free 
institutions. The seatirig of a President believed by 
millions to have been defeated was accomplished quiet- 
ly by a court of arbitration. In all essentials the peo- 
ple have continued steadfast to the spirit and the let- 
ter of the one great principle which, engrafted im- 
mediately upon their fundamental law, marked the 
inauguration of a new power in Christendom—the 
power of Tolerance.” 


Colonel Harvey’s plea for tolerance is a plea fon 
peace. He shows that God and Nature ordained the 
American Republic as the avant courier of peace, no 
less than ot liberty. He sketches our physical, con- 
tinental conformation; he tells us the seat of real 
power is the vast plain stretching from the Alleghe- 
nies to the Rocky Mountains; there we find the pro- 
ductiveness which is the source of wealth* and pros- 





perity; there flowers the independence of individualism 
transplanted from New England; there is or should 
be the inherent desire for peace controlling our na- 
tional policy. Again we quote: 


“Can any one, born and bred amid such surround 
ings, doubt that this instinct, as a guide, is safe, that 
the authority thus conferred by Nature may be ex- 
ercised to the great gain of civilization? Because 
history is chiefly a record of battle, must it forever 
be? Physical warfare is not the strife decreed by the 
Creator. The strength of a country is not measured 
by armies and navies. Intelligence, character, con- 
science, constitute the true bulwarks of nationai wel- 
fare. The schoolhouse at the corners is more potent 
ultimately than a Dreadnought of the seas. The lit- 
tle church on the hill is worth a score of regiments. 
Success in agriculture, commerce, and manufacture 
presages certain triumph in war if the cause be just. 
During the scores of years when foreign peoples looked 
covetously upon our rich inheritance and realized the 
apparent weakness of possible resistance, none ventured 
to land upon these shores. Think you one would do 
so now when we are strong—aye, stronger jin ultimate 
resources than any one or two or three foreign powers? 
Is it conceivable that in these days of enlightenment 
a ruler, much less a people, would invite the over- 
whelming reprisal which would surely ensue from an 
unwarranted attack upon or temporary victory over 
any portion of territory shielded by our flag? We need 
no mighty fleets, no great armies for or against for- 
eign enterprises—only schools and churches, as of old, 
for the elevation of our citizens and the uplifting of 
oppressed human beings seeking the shelter of free- 
dom. Such, the Fathers of the Republic and our 
fathers believed, was the true and holy mission of 
this new people under the protection of the Pilgrims’ 
God! Let us not now be led astray in worship of 
idols which demand for their sacrifice the life-blood 
of nations. Rather let us continue steadfast in the 
purposes, the ideals, the faith of our ancestors and 
not only stand firm for peace, but by practice and 
example discourage the building by others of great 
armaments which constitute a constant temptation to 
war.” 





We have made these elaborate quotations from a 
mere college address, howbeit from one of the most 
thoughtful, self-respecting, and able of militant Amer- 
icans—there are millions of them now living North 
or South, East or West—because we want to draw a 
moral and adorn a tale. There is another equally 
thoughtful, self-respecting, and able militant American 
living out in Nebraska, and his name is William 
Jennings Bryan. There is a third, for the moment in 
Africa, and his name is Theodore Roosevelt. Now, 
these three men, still comparatively young men, are 
at serious—we shall not say hopeless—variance. Col- 
onel Harvey and Colonel Bryan call themselves Demo- 
crats, Colonel Roosevelt—it will be observed that 
Kentucky is not the only home of the colonels—calls 
himself a Republican. Yet are they in a measure 
“three of a kind.” How shall laymen reach intelli- 
gent conclusions when their leaders are at such cross- 
purposes ? 

The professional soldiers tell us that a great arma 
ment is the surest safeguard of peace. Colonel Harvey 
shows that our conditions made invasion impossible 
—and we believe him—so that we can with assurance 
and security set an example to the nations and actu 
ally practise what we preach. The Courier-Journal 
has always been something of a jingo. It loves to see 
the bunting wave and listen to the eagle scream. It 
truly believes we can lick all creation. Certainly no- 
body—not even Japan—is going to try to lick us, 
the anti-Japanese hullabaloo on the Pacific of a piece 
with the ridiculous anti-German scare in England. 
We join Colonel Harvey, therefore, in the argument 
that, having brought liberty into the world, we lead 
the way to Peace; the argument and conclusions, as 
set forth by that eminent publicist being as follows: 
“That in conformity with a fixed law of the unceas 
ing development of the human race, Tolerance has 
supplanted its antithesis as an actual force; that the 
beginning of its supremacy was coincident with the 
discovery of America; that here it received its first 
national recognition in formal and absolute separation 
of Church and State; that older countries have been, 
and are being, stirred to emulation; that, consequently, 
a peculiar responsibility devolves upon our people not 
only to maintain, but to enhance, the new and better 
and higher power among men; and, finally, that we 
cannot hope to fulfil our mission unless we accord it 
supremacy among ourselves—among ourselves, not 
pe as individuals, but as communities, as sections, 
as North, East, South, and West, holding fast to 
faith in the integrity and well-meaning of one another 
so long as the last vestige of uprightness and of 
patriotism shall be manifest.” 


The address to which Mr. Watterson refers appears 
in full in the July number of the North American Re- 
view, 











TEN MILLION ACRES OF FOREST LANDS ARE BURNED OVER ANNUALLY IN THE UNITED 


STATES FOR LACK OF STATE CO-OPERATION WITH THE FEDERAL FOREST SERVICE 


HEN a great city, such as Chicago 
or Baltimore, is almost swept out of 
bu existence by fire, the whole country 
3 is appalled by the frightful destruc- 







PAY tion of property. 
AVES Li When the rebuilding begins strin- 
ROBE Nine S ON gent laws are passed to prevent a 
(Zz \) Bagh) recurrence of the fires by forcing 
ODOR ID) : ° wf 
builders to use the most approved 
methods of construction; the effects of the last fire 
are carefully studied and its lessons used to the best 
advantage in advising builders as to the most satis- 
factory and fire-proof materials of which to build. 

Yet year after year the American people have gone 
on losing each decade through forest fires in actual 
values more than was consumed in either of the two 
great fires mentioned, though the loss for Chicago 
alone was estimated by the insurance adjusters at over 
$190,000,000. . 

Hlow many of us realize that for years past we have 
been burning up our forested areas at the rate of about 
10,000,000 acres each year? This is no mistake, no 
simple guess at the area, but an average taken from 
the statistics reported by the Census Bureau, Forest 
Service, and other Bureaus of the government. On an 
average every day in the year, Sundays and all, the 
axe of the lumberman strips the standing timber from 
an area equal to 100,000 acres, which is bad enough in 
all decency; but to increase this area still further by 
nearly 30,000 acres burned and wasted each day—why, 
words are useless to meet the case. 

The census for the year 1880 estimated the total 
area of burned-over forest lands at ten million acres. 
In 1891 the -Division of Forestry, then just starting 
out on its career as an adjunct of the Interior Depart- 
ment, gathered statistics of the fire loss for that 
year and placed it at twelve million acyes, and the 
value of the timber destroyed was estimated at from 
twenty-five to fifty million dollars. 

While the figures for the year 1908 are not yet 
ecmpiled sufficiently for quoting with absolute ac- 
curacy, it is a conservative estimate, based upon 
what is already known of the figures being prepared, 
that the area burned over will exceed the yearly 
acreage by a large amount, while the money loss will 
climb uncomfortably close up to the hundred-million- 
dollar mark. 

Here, then, in these three years we have fairly re- 
liable figures upon which to base the claim that the 
average yearly acreage burned in the last half-century 
will probably run very close to the amount named, 
and the average yearly losses will doubtless be close 
to $30,000,000. 

But yet the half has not been told, for when one 
says that the average yearly losses will amount to 
$30,000,000 he can only speak of the lumber losses. 
Who can tell the concurrent losses that follow in the 
wake of a forest fire? Who can say what the loss in 
growing timber amounts to where the Foresi Service 
estimates such growth at twenty cubic teet per acre 
each year? 

How can any possible estimate be made of the loss 
of the humus, the covering that kindly Nature has for 
years been dropping upon the soil to enrich it for 
future generations of farmers? 

Who can place a figure upon the loss caused by the 





By Will C. Barnes 


natural depreciation of land values due to the damage 
to the many other resources that are injured by such 
fires, the business losses in the towns and cities which 
are adjacent to the forest and dependent upon them 
for their prosperity and development? 

But worst of all is the lapse of time that must 
ensue before Nature can replace this loss of tree 
growth. ; 

Great cities are swept by fires and left in heaps of 


Everybody agrees as to one important cause of 
forest fires all over the country, and that is the rail- 
road locomotive with its shower of coal sparks scat- 
tered with prodigal recklessness along its right-of-way. 

Just what percentage of forest fires is chargeable to 
this source is not exactly known, but so good an au- 
thority as State Forest Commissioner Whipple of New 
York declares that in his State ninety per cent. of the 
forest fires are due to this one cause. 

Now we can’t do 
away with locomotives 
for a while, or at least 











until we replace them 
with electrically driven 
engines operated by 
power derived from the 
mountain stream = in 
these very same forests 
(provided always that 
we save the forests that 
furnish the streams for 
the water power). But 
we certainly can control 
the spark - vomiting 
process through proper 
regulation of the fuels 
to be employed, proper- 
ly sereened = smoke- 
stacks, and a more 
systematic patrol of the 
tracks and_ right - of- 
way by men employed 
for that purpose. 

It isn’t the big com- 
panies who are the 
sinners here so much as 
the smaller roads that 
run only a few trains a 
day and have no army 
of men at work along 
the track who can keep 
a lookout for fires. 

Careless campers, 








Attacking a forest fire in its early stages 


ruins, gnly to rise greater and more carefully but 
than ever almost by magic. 

But Nature is not so eager or so hasty in her 
methods. She must have time to replace the losses and 
cover up the scars left by the fires. The average age 
of trees now being cut on the national forests of the 
United States is estimated by the Forest Service at 
about one hundred and fifty years. 

This means that we must wait a century and a 
half for the replacement of the burned timber, surely 
a slow process of replacement and one that cannot be 
hastened or avoided. 

A carelessely emptied pipe in the hands of some 
hunter, a camp-fire left unguarded, a spark from a 
passing locomotive, or a bolt of lightning trom the 
heavens, and in a few hours the work that has taken 
Nature centuries to complete is swept away and 
Nature must again take up her slow, plodding methods. 

















We are burning up our forests at the rate of about ten million acres each year 
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hunters, and travellers 
are responsible for a 
goodly number of fires. 
A smoker empties his 
pipe on the ground as 
he rides along; the tiny spark of fire left in the 
bowl drops into a mass of dry vegetable mould a 
foot deep. Here it may smoulder for a week, hardly 
making any smoke, but burrowing under the ground, 
until one day comes a strong wind, the smouldering 
fire ‘is fanned to a glow, and in a few hours whole 
acres of timber are ablaze. There is no man more 
careful of camp-fires than the average sheep herder 
in the mountains of the far West. When he leaves 
his camp at daybreak he carefully covers over with 
dirt every vestige of his fire and does his best to 
protect his camp from destruction. And yet, with all 
these precautions, every year dozens of sheepmen re- 
turn to their camps at night, only to find the out- 
fit in blackened ruins and nothing left of the wagon 
but a heap of tires and iron-work and all the country 
about the camp on fire. 

A live coal was probably left uncovered, the wind 
sprang up and rolled the coal over and over till it 
lodged against some inflammable stuff, and the rest is 
easily seen. 

A frequent cause of unexplained fires is lightning 
which strikes a pine tree full of pitch and sets it 
on fire. 

On July 4, 1906, the city of Prescott, Arizona, was 
to have a celebration such as all good live Western 
cities love to indulge in on that day. Ranger Blank 
of the United States Forest Service donned his best 
* store clothes” at his snug ranger station out in the 
mountains, saddled up his horse, and set out for town 
some fifteen miles away. 

It was a very dry season, and for some weeks forest 
fires had been a constant source of anxiety to the 
ranger force on that forest. The rainy season was at 
hand, and, while every day clouds rolled up from the 
west, accompanied by thunder and lightning of great 
severity, no rain had yet fallen. 

As he rode through the fragrant pine - covered 
mountains our ranger saw away off in the distance 
a thin curling wisp of black smoke. From the lo- 
cation he felt sure it was no camp or ranch smoke, 
so, after gazing at it for some moments through his 
field-glasses, he realized that even if it was the “ glori- 
ous Fourth” his duty lay in the direction of that 
tantalizing smoke. 

With a prayer that he would find it came from 
some camp, he turned his horse’s head across the cafion 
and fought his way up the rough mountainside 
through oak brush and dense chaparral. 

An hour’s climb brought him to where a great pine 


' bad been struck by lightning the day before. The 


stroke had split the tree into fence-rails and cord- 
wood, leaving a stump some ten or twelve feet high 
and scattering the rest of the tree over the land- 
scape. 

The stump was on fire and burning merrily. 
Fortunately it was burning high up and had not 
yet eaten down to reach the bed of dry pine needles 
that lay deep all about it. An hour’s work with his 
hands and feet, backed up by pieces of the riven trunk 
for a tool, and he had scraped a bare spot of some 
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twenty feet in diameter all about the base of the 
stump and made that fire secure against spreading. 

With his gala appearance somewhat injured, but 
his patriotism not dimmed in the least, Ranger Blank 
again took up the trail for town. A long drink in 
the little mountain creek in the caiion and a rough- 
and-ready ‘wash in its cool waters rather improved 
his appearance as well as temper. 

Jogging down the grade that wound along the 
mountainside, he turned a corner of the road, and 
there away up on the side of the mountain ahead 
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the hour. The tree was just getting fairly started, 
and he saw that his best plan was to try to extinguish 
the fire if possible. To that end he pelted it with the 
damp earth he dug from under the leaves and ground 
cover. Handful after handful he threw with all his 
force against the thin line of flame that was eating 
up along the edge of an old fire scar on the base 
of the trunk, but while he momentarily stopped the 
flames they would immediately break out again. 

It was soon evident to the ranger that the only 
way to fight this fire was with water, but it was a 
goodly climb down the 
mountainside to the lit- 
tle creek, and, having 


























arrived at the creek, 
what was he going to 
use to carry water in? 

A short heart - to- 
heart talk with himself 
convinced him that the 
only available water- 
carrying utensil was the 
brand - new eight-dollar 
cowboy hat which he 
had purchased especial- 
ly for the Fourth. Now 
a good hat of this char- 
acter will hold almost 
a gallon of water, and 
hold it like a jug, too. 
True, it isn’t the proper 
way to use a Stetson, 
especially an_ eight- 
dollar one bought with 
hard-earned money to 
celebrate the birthday 
of a nation. But this 
was an especial oc- 
casion in a way, so our 
ranger started down the 

















Who can say what the loss in growing timber amounts to? 


of him was another “ pillar of smoke by day” rising 
heavenward. . 

It was no wispy affair, either, but a good-sized 
fire, and with hearty maledictions upon all forest fires 
in general, and this one in particular, being careful 
to include the individual who “ put out” the fire, 
as Westerners say, in his remarks, the ranger wended 
his way toward it. 

Another stiff climb through oak thickets and over 
rocky slides along the mountain brought him to the 
fire, and a glance showed him that this, too, was 
caused by the lightning; for there stood the tree, 
split and gouged by the bolt from the skies, blazing 
merrily in the midst of half an acre of burning brush 
and pine needles. 

Snatching his hatchet from the saddle (for even 
on such a day he was careful not to be caught with- 
out the implements of his trade, ready for action), 
he quickly cut a small pine sapling down, and with 
its bushy top grasped in both hands he began to beat 
out the line of fire, following its irregular contour 
about the tree until he’ had made the complete cir- 
cuit and had whipped the flames entirely out. 

Then with infinite pains he clawed with hands and 
heavy boots a two-foot-wide circle clear about the 
fire area, being careful always to sweep the pine 
needles and inflammable material into the centre of 
the area rather than away from it, lest by some 
chance he should pick up a coal of fire and thus 
carry the fire outside of his cleared circle and allow 
it to break out again. 

This circle he cleared down to the black soil, and 
when it was finished he surveyed it with pride and 
felt he could safely leave the fire to burn itself out 
in the centre of such a bare zone as he had made, 
although he knew that for safety he must return and 
take an occasional look at it, lest by some untoward 
circumstance it got outside his circle and spread again. 

By this time it was high noon. Under the com- 
bined influences of an Arizona July sun and the heat 
of the fire, coupled with two hours of hard manual 
labor carried on under “ forced draught,” so to speak, 
Ranger Blank was not in any fit shape to take a 
leading part in a Fourth of-July celebration unless 
it was the elegant thirst which he had incidentally 
accumulated. Besides this he had a fire on his hands 
which his training in the service showed him would 
call for ‘his undivided attention for some time to 
come. So, with many reproaches on his judgment and 
perspicacity in selecting such a profession as forest 
ranger, he rode his horse down the mountainside and 
took another dip into the creek. Below on the road 
about two miles was a miner’s cabin, where he knew 
he could find dinner even if the owner had gone to 
town, and as a ranger must eat even on fire duty, 
he started once more down the grade toward Prescott. 

Arrived at the miner’s cabin, his first job was to 
smear some of the lard from the lard bucket over 
his hands and face, to cut the pine pitch with which 
he was plentifully covered from the pine branches 
he had used to whip out the fire. 

A good scouring with the soap, and he was fairly 
free from the black, sticky stuff. Then a fire was 
started in the miner’s little camp-stove, and in due 
ccurse of time dinner was cooked and eaten and the 
ranger was ready for more adventures. 

While he was cooking, a very severe electrical 
storm had passed over the mountain, but brought no 
rain, and from sheer force of habit the ranger swept 
the country all about him with his glasses for any 
signs of fire. 

Away down the cajion a slim column of smoke was 
rising in the still, hot air. Was it a camp or another 
forest fire? Once more he took the road down the 
cafion, left it at the first turn, and fought his way 
through thickets of oak, manzanita, and mahogany 
down to the creek in the bottom and up the mountain- 
side, where, a thousand feet above him, that infernal 
smoke rose, beckoning him on to his duty. 

It was another case of lightning and done within 





mountainside, wishing 
with all his heart that 
some of those critics of 
the Forest Service who 
love to picture’ the 
rangers in their “ pea-green uniforms and cocked 
hats” with pea-green feathers in them, hanging 
around the pleasure resorts in the mountains, posing 
and pirouetting before the summer tourists, might be 
with him just to get a taste of the real thing in ranger 
work. 

He unsaddled his horse and took his gaudy Navajo 
saddle-blanket on his arm, and, arriving at the creek, 
he soaked the blanket in the water until it was 
thoroughly wet, and dipping his precious hat into the 
pool he started back for the fire above him with his 
wet blanket and a hatful of water. 

With the blanket he soon whipped the fire into 
subjection; all but one place, where the blaze was 
eating down into the root of the tree. Here he brought 
his hat into play with deadly effect, and by making 
a couple more trips with the hat for a fire bucket he 
finally had the fire completely extinguished. 

It was four o’clock, and he had put in eight hours’ 
work; but the Forest Service men don’t work by any 
rules of the unions, so he decided that he had better 





What can be done toward protecting large areas of 
forested lands has been well established by the werk 
of the Forest Service on the national forests. 

The national forests cover, in round numbers, about 
185 million acres of public land. The fire loss each 
year on this great area has by careful patrolling and 
systematic fire-fighting been so reduced as to be almost 
a mere nothing. In 1907 the area burned over was 
but 109,410 acres, or less than three-fourths of one 
per cent. of the whole area. 

It is estimated that the national forests cover only 
about one-fourth of the entire forested area of the 
United States, so that on this basis the total area 
that would have been burned over in the whole of the 
United States in that year should have been but a 
little over 435,000 acres. 

The estimates show that the total actually was be- 
tween six and eight million acres. 

As for the cost, taking the expense of the work on 
the national forests for a basis, it would have cost 
but $3,000,000 to patrol and protect the whole of the 
forests of the country, which would be a very cheap 
form of fire insurance for the people who, without it, 
lost somewhere between twenty-five and fifty million 
dollars’ worth of timber during the year 1907. 

Nor need this work be done wholly by the Federal 
authorities, because by a system of co-operation be- 
tween the Federal and State governments some plan 
certainly can be worked out which would place the 
matter upon a basis of co-operation, 

The prime requisite is a uniform system of laws 
covering the whole question. When a State adopts 
such a law for the handling of its forested lands as is 
satisfactory to the Federal government and appro- 
priates funds for its proper administration, the Fed- 
eral government could appropriate a proportionate 
amount and furaish its trained officials to advise with 
the State officers, inspect the working of the law, 
criticise its weak points, and generally oversee the 
entire work in an advisory capacity. 

The attitude of the general public in this whole 
matter of forest fires is a very singular one, viewed 
from either a business or economic standpoint. 

If John Smith’s house is found to be on tire every 
one rushes to his aid at once, but if the forest lands 
about his home are burning up no one seems to take 
any particular interest in the conflagration just so 
long as it does not threaten Smith’s house or their 
own fences. This, too, although possibly the business 
and future life of the community may be immediately 
concerned with the preservation of the timber. 

The time to fight a forest fire, or any fire for that 
matter, is at its very beginning. ‘This is true of all 
fires, but more true of forest fires than all other fires. 

For this reason the Forest Service keeps its rangers 
ever on the alert, furnishes them with the best field- 
glasses obtainable, that they may scan each suspicious 
smoke that rises afar off on the mountainside. 

All through the forests the government places at 
convenient points boxes filled with fire-fighting tools, 
rakes to clear away the pine needles and leaves, 
mattocks to dig trenches in the deep vegetable mould 
where the fire will burrow beneath one’s feet, shovels 
to dig and throw dirt upon the huge logs that are 
blazing from one end to the other, thus smothering 

out the fire, axes to cut away underbrush and dead 

















The time to fight a forest fire, like any other fire, is at its very beginning 


spend the night at the miner’s cabin, the better to 
watch the second fire during the coming night. After 
supper he rode up to have a look at each fire and 
found it safe for several hours yet, so returned to 
the cabin and went to bed. 

About midnight a heavy thunder-storm broke over 
the mountain, and for two hours it rained as only it 
can rain in those Arizona mountains. 

What the ranger afterward put in the official diary, 
which every forest officer keeps, under date of July 
4th, was short and pithy. ‘Spent entire day and 
part of night putting out and watching three fires 
in cafion along Senator Road caused by lightning.” 
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logs that overlap the fire guard, and those funny 
looking but useful South-African water-bottles that 
hold—-some of them—over a gallon of water with 
which to pack water to the fire-fighting line when the 
bottles each man started with are empty and useless. 

There is no copyright on the fire-fighting methods 
of the government. It is not a secret process, nor one 
hard to understand or follow. 

To say that any one of the States of the Union 
cannot put into effect the same plan that is used by 
the Forest Service, in co-operation with the Federal 
authorities, is to write our entire system of self- 
government down a failure. 








By William Inglis 


DRAWINGS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


“ FeVERY hotel, inn, or tavern keeper within this 

State who shall have any unclaimed article, 
goods, or thing in his possession for a period of one 
year, at least, whether a receipt or check for the same 
may or may not have been given to the person or 
persons who left the same, may proceed to sell the 
same at public auction and out of the proceeds may 
retain the expenses of advertising and sale thereof ; 
but, no such sale shall be made until the expiration of 
four weeks from the publication of a notice of such 
sale In a newspaper. . .” 
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Six gentlemen’s shirts and a dashboard 


HE above is from one of the laws of 
( the State of New York, and it 





authorizes a _ particular form of 
Tr gambling as unmistakably as an- 

other law of the same State pre- 

vents a different kind of gambling. 
The law from which I have quoted 
was enacted by the People of the 
State of New York, on February 
26, 1901. There are more words in it than have been 
given, but that is the gist of it: guest flits, leaves 
baggage, landlord holds it one year, advertises, and 
auctions it. 

When the last race-track has been cut up into villa 
plots. when the last roulette-wheel has been beaten 
into kindling-wood, and the last deal-box turned over, 
there will still survive one tascinating form of public 
gambling carried on by order of the law of the good 
old State of New York. Think of it—all the mystery 
ot a lottery, the delightful chance of getting something 
for nothing or little more than nothing—accessible 
to every citizen, without the least danger of police 
interference! 

‘Just look at them!” said the artist as we faced the 
throng ot men and women elbowing one another in a 
hot Broadway auction loft on a sultry day. “ Did you 
ever see more eager gamblers around a faro-table? 
Most of ‘em women, too. See that dear old lady 
with the silky. snowy hair. Do you suppose she knows 
she’s gambling? Gambling! The word would scare 
her into a faint. And yet she’s been coming to these 
auctions year after year, putting down her little bets 
on the trunks or valises that looked promising, hoping 
against hope, ‘carried quite out of herself by the ex- 
pectation of some dav finding a rich treasure of jewels 
or laces in the abandoned baggage. She thinks she’s 
only bargain-hunting. 
So do all the other 
women; but they’re 
all gambling, just the 
same. The men are 
pros — professionals. 
They are after bar- 
gains, and they don’t 
bid on anything but a 
solid article of good 
workmanship.” 

The trunks and bags 
were arranged in 
orderly rows heaped 
high upon one an- 
other, close - packed, 
serried, a little dingy 
and dusty in_ spots, 
many of them in their 
state of soggy col- 
lapse eloquent of 
shiftless failure, cheat- 
ing, and flight; here 
and there a_ bright, 
almost new, piece of 
baggage steeped in an 
aroma of mystery. 
There could. be no 
question as to the su- 
pine, characterless his- 




















The. porter who had 
waited all the year 





AN EXCITING FORM OF GAMBLING WHICH IS AUTHOR- 
IZED BY THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


tory of the owners of 
the dejected - looking 
things: these derelict 
bags had lost shapeliness 
as their owners relaxed 
their grasp on self-re- 
spect and common hon- 
esty. But what of the 
new pieces? What man, 
for example, would 
voluntarily abandon a 
new forty-dollar trunk— 
to say nothing of the 
clothing in it—in order 
to escape a-hotel bill of 
twelve or fifteen dollars? 
No sane man, surely. 
Then what had become of the various owners? Were 
they blackjacked or sandbagged by thugs, left limp 
and penniless in dark alleys, whence they travelled 
in haste to the potter’s field by way of the hospital, 
without one glimpse of consciousness before yielding 
the last breath? Such things happen in all big cities, 
the world over. Perhaps the owner of that fine, 
brass-bound trunk, marked “ R. B. K.,” in the middle 
of the next row, was stricken down and plundered in 
a lonesome side street months ago, his body softly 
dropped into the river and so sent out unseen to sea. 
What a memorial for a fellow to leave as his par- 
ticular footprint in the sands of time—an unpaid 
hotel bill and a trunk and bag full of clothes! The 
sad voices of the lost dead seemed to ery out faintly 
to us from among the mounds of bags and walls of 
trunks. Yet not to all of us, for from early morning 
scores of men and women had stared at the stacks of 
merchandise with hungry, greedy eyes, some eager to 
grasp a mere bargain in leather, others hypnotized 
by the possibility of a wonderful treasure-trove in a 
battered casket, all keenly alive with the gambling 
spirit. 

No poet ever cried “ Hark, hark, the lark!” with 
half the rapturous devotion that animated these 
people when they exclaimed “’Sh-sh-sh-sh! There he 
is!” as the auctioneer climbed to the top of a high 
table and sat in an armchair thereon. A brisk and 
busy man, Floyd Grant—keen-eyed, ruddy-cheeked, 
quick of speech and quicker of eye. 

* Now, Billy,’ says he to an honest black man at 
the farthest, end of a row of ivory and ebony grins, 
“T want you to stay there and hand these goods along 
according to the number on each. Don’t get rattled 
when I get going. but stick right where you are and 
pass along the goods. Each one of you men pass ’em 
up lively, hand to hand, and the last one pass to me. 
Understand ?” 

* Yaas, s’r!” cried the black chorus. 

“Good!” said the auctioneer. ‘‘ Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, one word about these goods. These pack- 
ages and trunks are sold as is, contents unknown. 
Remember, nothing can be opened in this house. I 
recall a lady last year told me that if she’d known 
what awful rubbish was in the bag she bought she 
never’d have taken it away. So we'll have no open- 
ings here, if you please. Oh, just one 
word more: in bidding, a dollar is one 
finger up, and a half is one across the 
other, like that, if you want to bid that 
way—” 

* Whot’s a quvartuh?” solemnly asked 
a short, burly, swarthy man with great 
beads of moisture above his Persian-lamb 
whiskers. 

* A quarter’s a wink,” the auctioneer 
politely replied. ‘‘ Now, then, Billy, lot 
number one. Quick, now. Hey, there! 
What d’ye mean? Don’t run up. Pass 
it up. Steady. Quick and steady; that’s 
it. Ladies and gentlemen, what am I 
offered for this splendid dress-suit case? 
It’s sole leather. Heavy too, isn’t it, 
Sam?” 

“ Yaas, sr; mighty heavy,’ 
Sam, promptly. 

“Well, then, grunt a little and let 
your arms tremble. That’s it. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, how much for the 
bag?” 

The game was young and cold. It 
needed warming. The first bid was only 
twenty cents, and as the price rose but 
slowly, at ten cents a step, the wise auc- 
tioneer quickly knocked down the bag at 
fifty cents, which made every one feel cer- 
tain that bargains were coming. All of 
which, of course, stimulated bidding so 
effectively that “1. G.” bid as high as 
one whole dollar for the next case. When 
the bag was knocked down to him, L. G.’s 
broad, round face wore the rapturous ex- 
pression of one who has just holed out 
a thirty-yard approach. His eyes gleam- 
ed in admiration of himself. His lips 
moved as if he were saying: 

“ Did you see me? I did that! I got 
that beautiful bag for a dollar!” 

L. G. paid his dollar and took his 
purchase away in haste. The historian 
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The trunks and bags were arranged in orderly rows 


followed- him to a cool place not far away, where he 
sat gloating over the bag, which lay upon a table 
ornamented with beer stains. 

“Any luck?” asked the historian. 

“T hope so,” responded L. G., a little tremulously. 
“T haven’t opened it yet. Say, last year a fellow 
next to me bid in a bag for seventy-five cents, and 
it had a silver toilet 
set in it—say! the 
reel swell stuff.” 

“Well, why don’t 
you open this?” 

“TI will; I will,” L. 
G. answered; yet he 
lingered a long time, 
and his hands when 
he at last pressed 
back the catch trem- 
bled quite as much 
as his voice had 
trembled a few mo- 
ments earlier. Very 
slowly he raised the 
lid and found—three 
tattered shirts each 
carefully wrapped 
around a_ perfectly 
good _ brick. 

“Gee! Missed it 
that time!” cried L. 
G., cheerfully; then 
closed the bag and 
hurried back to the 
gambling-room for an- 
other try at his luck. 
Nothing stops a gambler but death. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” the auctioneer was 
declaring rapidly as we entered, ‘‘ you know that good 
things come in small packages, but there’s better stuff 
in the big ones. Now we’ve come to the trunks. I 
sold a trunk here once for twenty-two dollars. It 
was full of laces worth five hundred dollars. I saw 
them with my own eyes—” 

‘“ Ah-h-h-h!” sighed the gamblers, rapturously. The 
eyes of the men and the women were brilliant and 
dancing; the women were quite noticeably panting as 





For three hours she 
played the game 


There they clustered and clung, exulting 
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they pressed against 
the ropes. The auc- 
tioneer held them 
spellbound as no ether 
orator on earth could 
hold them. 

“But wait,” he 
quickly continued. “I 
sold another trunk for 
seventeen dollars—and 
it was full of coal—” 

“Tee, hee, hee!’’ came a chorus of voices which may 
have been sweet at some time, but now rang shrill and 
eager, and, “Haw! Haw! Haw!” rumbled from the 
tense throats of men burning with the gambling fever. 

“You never can tell,” the auctioneer proclaimed 
with Shavian philosophy. “ Don’t come back to me 
with a tale of woe. Laces or bricks—here they are— 
nobody knows. Bid on ’em as you see ‘em! Here’s a 
trunk, Lot 124. Bridal coupk from Chicago; been 
here two weeks; left two trunks; never came back. 
Maybe they were kidnapped. Who knows? How much 
am I bid?” 

“Dree dahlahs!” sadly grunted the swarthy one 
with Persian-lamb whiskers. 

“You’re crazy!” the auctioneer retorted. 

“Dree und a hollof!”. came the prompt and _ soft 
answer calculated to turn away wrath. But it didn’t. 
The auctioneer ignored the whiskered one thereafter. 
The next bid was five dollars, and the trunk went up 
by leaps and bounds of one or two dollars at a time. 

“ Fourteen - dollars - to - the - lady - with - the - blue- 





hat—Sam-get-a-deposit—what-name?” cried the auc- 


tioneer, triumphantly. f 

“Mrs. Charlotte de Winter,” the buyer answered. 

“Too long; too much time. Sam, write it down 
‘Charley,’ ordered the auctioneer. ‘ Give me short 
names, ladies and gentlemen, please. We can’t waste 
time. Got four hundred and sixty pieces to gell.” 

Merely to stand and swelter in that crowded loft 
on that sullen, sultry July noonday was a task to kill 
a giant. Yet no one in the crowd seemed to know 
that the room was suffocatingly hot. The faces were 
all shining, not so much with dampness as with the 
hope of getting something for little or nothing. The 
men’s collars were mere crumpled ropes; the women’s 
curls—ex-curls, rather—were limp elf-locks all be- 
draggled; yet one and all thrust keen elbows and 
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jammed insistent shoul- 
ders in the effort to 
get nearer the throne of 
the dealer. Some _ two- 
score of the trunks were 
piled high in a _ great 
pyramid. Upon them 
climbed the women, push- 
ing and hauling one an- 
other up to the lofty 
perches, until some of 
them had to stoop to 
avoid striking the ceil- 
ing. There they clus- 
tered and clung, giggling 
hysterically at the 
sounds of their own 
voices as they bid, exult- 
ing over their triumphs 
and uttering long-drawn 
**Q-o-0-ohs!” that seemed 
to come from the heart 
rather than the throat 
whenever a rival gambler 
cut out a prize. By some 
mysterious power—per- 
haps the _ irresistible 
thrust of the gambling 
instinct—the dear old 
lady with the silky, 
snowy hair forged her 
way to the very front 
line. There for three 
hours she played the 
game, making small bids 
on poor old _ battered 
trunks in a voice wonderfully clear and penetrating for 
one so aged. Others outbid her. She made no com- 
plaint, but stood all unwearied, with parted lips ready 
to bid on the next number. At last some touch of 
human feeling must have softened the hearts of the 
other gamblers, for they allowed her to bid in a shaky 
and rusty-hinged trunk for one dollar and forty cents. 

“ What will you do with it?” the historian asked her. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the dear old lady answered, 
with a ring of girlish vivacity in her cheerful voice. 
“Tf I don’t find much in it I can give it away. I 
never travel; so I don’t really need a trunk. But some 
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Boots, bottles, collars, rags, and books 


day I know [ll tind a nice prize. I’ve been coming 
to these auctions for twelve years and buying one 
trunk every year. Aren’t they perfectly wonderful? 
Just think—only one dollar forty for that trunk, and 
I have a little expressman who will take it home for 
a quarter. And suppose I should get a prize this 
time?” 

Poor soul! May she get her prize some day. And 
meanwhile she has enjoyed as much pleasure from her 
innocent annual venture at gambling as she ever de- 
rived from the long-perished Christmas trees that 
thrilled her threescore years ago. 





New Superstitions of the Sea 


By George Jean Nathan 
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Peed —there has come, too, a change in the old 
SDERNO ES a) superstitions that have obtained for a 
century past among the men of the ships. New super- 
stitions have crept into the minds of the modern sea- 
farers, and many of the mysterious and peculiar be- 
liefs of other days have either disappeared entirely 
or have been altered in one way or another. In some 
instances, sailors to-day take just the reverse view 
of a superstition that has been with their forebears 
for generation after generation of hardy seamen. 

Where, for instance. not more than three years ago, 
it was considered bad luck to sail on a Friday, the 
busy schedules of the merchant marine have been in- 
strumental in making the sailors of to-day forget their 
former belief in the bad omen of leaving port on the 
“unlucky ” day. The disregard of the Friday super- 
stition is becoming general among the seamen and, as 
was pointed out by an oflicer of a certain vessel only 
the other day, is a fair criterion of the change 
in superstitions, inasmuch as, battling against the 
specific change, there have been examples of several 
big “Friday disasters” in the last two years, in the 
number being the well-known ones of the Thomas W. 
Lawson and the Republic. 

A black cat aboard ship used to be considered a 
sign of bad luck by the sailors. Not so to-day. A 
black cat, when not disregarded entirely, is quite 
often believed to be a lucky omen. Among the seamen 
on vessels that round the Cape of Good Hope, one of 
the oldest of superstitions has recently been turned 
upside down, as Captain Frank Thompson expresses it. 
It was formerly believed that the presence of Mother 
Cary’s chickens near the vessel indicated that bad 
weather was coming, while, nowadays, the presence of 
the birds around the ship is taken to signify a con- 
tinuation of fair weather. 

Captain Kelly of the Westland is authority for the 
statement that, among the men of the sailing-ships of 
to-day, it is believed 
that the dropping of a 
coin over the stern 
will increase the wind. 
Another recent belief 
is that hissing on the 
decks will freshen the 
breeze. If porpoises 
are seen following the 
ship, recent supersti- 
tion holds that the 
wind is going to con- 
tinue in the same di- 
rection. 

One of the latest sea 
superstitions is that it 
is bad luck to get the 
first look at the new 
moon through glass— 
that is, through a 
porthole or window. 
Seamen nowadays also 
believe that, if a cloud 
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passes over the new moon while they are looking at 
it, they will have a tiresome time, instead of a merry 
one, after they have reached port. To get the first 
glimpse at the new moon over the left shoulder means 
foul weather is at hand, according to present-day sea 
belief, while the initial peep over the right shoulder 
signifies the opposite. 

Oné of the oldest beliefs of men of the sea is that 
death is augured when a shark follows the vessels. A 
new twist to this su- 
perstition has come 
with the belief that 
death may be modified 
to illness if the sun, 
temporarily hidden be- 
hind the clouds, sud- 
denly flashes a beam 
of light across the path 
of the shark. One of 
the old sailing super- 
stitions had it that a 
shark’s tail nailed to 
the end of the spanker 
boom would bring a 
fair wind. In addition 
to this, it is now be- 
lieved that every sailor 
who drives a_ nail 
through the  shark’s 
tail will have good 
luck. 

Almost every sailor 
has a picture of his sweetheart fastened on the wall 
close by his bunk. In former days there was a 
general superstition that if the picture fell from its 
fastening it signified that the girl was going to marry 
some one else. Now when a picture falls, the sailor 
concerned takes it to mean that his sweetheart will 
be waiting for him on his return. 

With the advent of wireless telegraphy, there has 
come a superstition that bad news may be warded off 
if the mast that is a part of the apparatus is 
patted thrice with the palm of the hand. 

“Go and ask the cook”—a seaman’s inevitable 
reply to all irrelevant questions—has been elaborated 
in the last year to, “ Go and ask the cook’s sister,” and 
it is related that, Captain Turner of the Lusitania 
went so far recently as to alter the time-honored reply 
to, “Go and ask the ship’s cat.” 

A minister aboard ship has always been taken as a 
“ Jonah sign,” by seamen. In recent years, however, 
this superstition has been modified to a certain extent. 
A young minister, the seamen believe, will not bring 
as much of a “ Jonah” with him as an old one. 

Men on the sailing-vessels have always held that 
scraping or scratching the mainmast would bring a 
long period of good weather. Men on the huge modern 
steam-vessels now similarly believe that scratching a 
smoke-stack with the finger nail will insure continued 
fair weather. 

Albert Mansfield, formerly of the Gothic of the 
White Star line, sailing between London and New 
Zealand, says that many passengers believe that they 
will feel a bump, or something similarly peculiar, 
when they cross the equator. This is regarded as a 
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The “spectacle supersti- 
tion” is deeply rooted 


“passenger superstition” among the seamen. The 
latter have come to believe recently, moreover, that if 
a passenger really imagines he has felt a slight bump 
while crossing the equator and confesses to it, it is a 
sign that they will have a big “ pay day.” Pay day, 
in fact, is one of the chief considerations of all sea- 
men, and many are the superstitions that concern it 
in one way or another. Seamen have believed for 
many years that they could bring about a “ big pay 
day ”—as they call it—by scratching the palm of their 
right hand. <A new belief is that they can bring about 
an early raise in pay by scratching the palm of the 
hand with a silver coin. Another new superstition is 
that they will surely win at cards when they arrive 
in port if they are careful to cross their fingers the 
moment they sight land. 

One of the oldest sea superstitions has -been con- 
nected with the flying of birds. If the birds flew high, 
that signified good weather; if they skimmed the 
water, that meant bad weather. There is gradually 
spreading among the seamen a superstition that, if 
an animal is aboard the vessel, bad weather may be 
deferred—even if the birds are flying close to the 
water—if the head of the animal is pointed aft and is 
held in that direction for some time. 

A belief that obtains on sailing-ships is that the 
throwing of old clothes over the weather side of the 
ship instead of over the lee side will bring on a head 
wind. Men on these ships have recently been influ- 
enced by a superstition, however, that has caused 
them to be firm in the 
opinion that the head 
wind can be warded 
off, even after old 
clothes have been cast 
off the weather side, 
provided an equal 
amount of apparel is 
hurled off the lee side, 
as a counteractant. 

On the big transat- 
lantie liners, the stew- 
ards have _ recently 
come to believe that 
they will get very 
small tips from  pas- 
sengers who wear 
spectacles. The “ spec- 
tacle superstition,” in 
fact, is becoming deep- 
ly rooted among them. 
Another new supersti- 
tion on the great ves- 
sels of the Atlantic is that a lame passenger is a sign 
of bad luck. The stokers believe that good luck will 
come to them if they carry a piece of white linen in 
their pockets. Just why white linen has heen chosen 
to bring good fortune is not known. In former days, 
“lucky stones ” and “lucky coins’ were relied on. 

Most of the old superstitions of the seas are fast 
passing into oblivion. New ones are taking their 
places and, although new. are gathering into their 
mysterious arms all the men of the oceans, as surely 
and as securely as these seamen were held in the 
grasp of the superstitions of other days. 
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HOW THE INDUSTRIAL FELLOWSHIPS IN 


THE UNIVERSITY 


OF KANSAS ARE SERVING THE PRACTICAL NEEDS OF MAN 


PUY HE East has gone to the West for 
aid in chemical investigations. 

In a time when some of the coun- 
> try’s iargest manufacturers are call- 
ing on Congress for more protection 
for this or that, it is somewhat 
startling, and it is certainly inter- 
esting, to know that a few great 
corporations, nearly all of them in 
the East, have established industrial fellowships in the 
University of Kansas at Lawrence to, improve various 
articles of commerce which they already produce, or 
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By Charles Dillon 


tions of learning everywhere and of some of the 
largest manufacturing enterprises in the world. It 
has brought about the establishment of nine fellow- 
ships, with two more pending, to solve problems of 
vast moment, and it has suddenly given the university 
a reputation for energy and activity along modern 
lines of thought which other institutions might profit- 
ably emulate. Also it has turned toward Kansas the 
longing eyes of investigators in other countries, some 
of whom are certain to be chosen to take up other 
fellowships which are to be established within the 
vear, 

















Seeking to find a way to utilize the constituents of waste butter- 
milk. These constituents now go down the drain in butter factories 


to discover others which they hope to make. This 
they have done not with the wholly selfish view of 
increasing their own profits—for the university has 
insisted that any discoveries perfected by these fellow- 
ships are to be published, ultimately, to the whole 
people—but to bring to light information that is of 
almost incalculable importance to themselves and to 
humanity generally. It is about the only scheme 
before the American public to-day in which the Inno- 
cent Consumer eventually will get a really square deal. 
And the East went into the West—to Kansas—to 
perfect it. 

Robert Kennedy Duncan, professor of industrial 
chemistry at the University of Kansas, author of The 
Vew Knowledge and The Chemistry of Commerce, is 
responsible for this uew relation between the manu- 
facturers of the Kast and this progressive university 
in the West. With this fact in mind, it is hardly fair 
to express surprise over the developments in the last 
two vears in Lawrence. Under the administration of 
Chancellor Frank Strong, the university realized the 
proper position it should oceupy toward the people 
who support it. This was half the battle won, for it 
is possible that, in an atmosphere less receptive and en- 
couraging, Professor Duncan might not so successfully 
have begun his great propaganda for industrial research. 
It was a happy combination of the men, the time, and 
the place. One or two universities in the Middle West 
had sheltered students of chemistry who were paid a 
small sum by manufacturing concerns for a_ specific 
purpose, and were thereby relieved of the necessity of 
employing any one in the plants for that purpose. 
The University of Kansas. however, through its chan- 
cellor and Professor Duncan, opened the way for in- 
vestigation along new and broader and heretofore un- 
touched lines. It emphasized, primarily, the fact that 
the institution was there for the people, and that 
meant for any purpose which should benefit the people 
by creating new industries or by improving commodi- 
ties upon Which humanity now depends. 

Under these favorable conditions, Professor Duncan 
saw his opportunity. It was his chance to demon- 
strate what he had long hoped to show: that the true 
mission of the university was to establish between it 
and the people a policy of sympathetic co-operation 
mutually beneficial and of world-wide significance. It 
was this pelicv, initiated by Professor Duncan, which 
has turned toward Lawrence the attention of institu- 





America. Professor Duncan has shown, is entering 
upon a new era of industrial activity. In the past, 
and indeed until very recently, pure science, particu- 
larly chemistry, has conveyed to many minds about 
the same significance as might be found in a discus- 


sion of the probable distance from the earth to Jupiter, 
or the tariff arguments for and against an ad valorem 
duty on vanilla beans or woollens. True, great fac- 
tories have long employed chemists, in reality 
“laboratory boys ”; but these pseudo-scientists usually 
have busied themselves day after day only in making 
routine analyses to determine a required standard in 
some product. Rarely have they discovered anything 
cutside the beaten lines. Manufacturers long ago 
ceased to expect it of them. 

This condition has changed. Just as Mr. Roosevelt 
concerned himself with the conservation of the coun- 
try’s resources, so have some of the big manufacturers 
been forced to admit the prevalence of waste in their 
processes. Germany is ahead of America in this re- 
spect; for in Germany to-day are workshops in which 
the application of intelligence, an eagerness to use new 
knowledge. and. a willingness to spend money in ex- 
perimentation, are familiar phenomena. This is true, 
too, though in a lesser degree, of France and England, 
and even of Italy. But Germany has led. 

So when some of the wisest of these American 
manufacturers realized that their processes were a 
confusion of waste—chemically, not mechanically— 
they seized the opportunity presented by Professor 
Duncan to try to solve the problems that long had 
vexed them and to search for new ways and means, new 
ideas, new facts bearing upon use of facilities; and 
this in environments wholly impossible in the factories. 
These men know now that, when the University of 
Kansas accepts from a manufacturer the foundation 
of an industrial fellowship, it will make not only a 
vigorous and expert effort to solve a problem, but it 
will, as well, provide for that manufacturer a valuable 
man whom the industry will be glad to have. 

Obviously the person to undertake a task so im- 
portant would have to be beyond the possibility of sus- 
picion. It would have to be impossible for him to 
profit, except by adding to his own knowledge. It was 
imperative that he should be a man whose integrity 
was established beyond question, who could be trusted 
with the most important secrets of very important re- 
searches, who would be unlikely to take advantage of 
inevitable opportunities for private gain: a man, in 
short, whom the university, the fellows, and the manu- 
factnrers (and, 01 course, the people) could trust to the 
uttermost; for upon these qualities rested the success 
or failure of experimentation which might mean mil- 
lions to those involved. That Professor Duncan meas- 
ured up to these requirements is shown by the eager- 
ness of men most largely interested to establish the 
fellowships suggested. ° 

All the fellowships run for two years and yield a 
specified sum to support the Fellow—usually from 
one to two thousand dollars a year—and a certain 
percentage of all profits accruing by reason of new 
processes discovered. In some there is provision for 
additional compensation to be decided by arbitration. 
The principal sum is payable annually to the univer- 
sity, and by it is paid in monthly instalments to the 
holder of the fellowship. The Fellow is appointed by 
the chancellor of the university, the director of the 
chemical department, and the professor of industrial 
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In the laboratory of a fellowship worker at the University of 
Kansas who is searching for new properties in crude petroleum 
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chemistry. He is required to have made a reputation 
in research, must be a member of the university, and 
must pay all regular fees except laboratory fees and 
supplies; in return for these he gives three hours’ in- 
struction every week to students, unless, in the opinion 
of the appointers, his demands become excessive, in 
which case the founder of the fellowship is expected to 
reimburse the university. The Fellows work under the 
advice and direction of the professor of industrial 
chemistry, to whom they forward, periodically, reports 
of the progress of their work. These reports the pro- 
fessor sends to the founder of the fellowship. Arbitra- 
tion is agreed upon to settle any disputed question as 
to matters of fact. During the tenure of the fellowship 
the holder may publish such results of his investigation 
as do not, in the opinion of the founder, injure his in- 
terests. On the expiration of the fellowship the holder 
is required to have completed a comprehensive mono- 
graph on the subject of his research, containing what 
he and others may have discovered. A copy of this 
monograph is to be forwarded to the company founding 
the fellowship, and another placed in the archives of 
the university until the expiration of three years from 
that date, when the university shall be at liberty to 
publish it for the use and benefit of the people. 

“As for the Fellow appointed to the task,” says 
Professor Duncan, “he pits his youth and strength 
and creative ability against a problem which the com- 
pany, with its inner knowledge of the condition of the 
business, believes to be solvable. He. is eager enough to 
do this because, while guaranteed a sum adequate to 
support him and sufficient time to make his achieve- 
ment, he is assured, also, a fair share of the spoils 
should he succeed. It is a game in which he has a 
chance to win anything from zero to a million, and he 
is ¢ertain of a ‘ square deal.’ 

“What more can be desired by a man on the 
threshold of his activity? In addition, however, he 
has the opportunity to make himself an authority in a 
limited but important field, and he has, if he wins, a 
position in which he may take a notable part in what 
is, in these days, the preferred work of the world— 
the doing of real things, the turning of knowledge to 
useful ends.” 

Finally, it will be noticed that the agreement is one 
of trust. The university stands sponsor to it because, 
in any particular instance in which a fellowship is 
accepted, it first convinces itself of the integrity of 
all concerned. 

As no manufacturer cares, naturally, to have his 
competitors know what he is doing, the names of 
firms founding fellowships are withheld. The first 
fellowship established in the University of Kansas 
was by probably the largest manufacturers of laundry 
supplies in the country, with headquarters in New 
York. It has for its object an investigation into the 
chemistry of laundering. When it is understood that 
the laundry bills of the people in America have been 
estimated to be more than twenty million dollars a 
week—to say nothing of the thousands of families who 
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The fellowship, established by a manufacturer of enamel-lined 
steel tanks, which is working for a better grade of enamel 


proved to be vastly encouraging and helpful. It was 
not to be expected, of course, that any investigator 
would tell another exactly what he had discovered. 
But when he came across something which he knew 
or suspected might be likely to help another in his 
task, he straightway went over to that other and told 
him about it. It was the fullest possible exemplifica- 
tion of the spirit of loyalty and trust and a desire to 
earry out Professor Duncan’s long-cherished policy of 
co-operation in his department of the university. It 
was extending among themselves the confidence in one 
another which necessarily they reposed in Professor 
Duncan. Without this co-operation the scheme of in- 
dustrial fellowships would have failed. 

The investigation into the chemistry of laundering 
was followed rapidly by others, until at the end of 
the first year Professor Duncan no longer had to ask 




















The American people spend weekly for laundry bills a sum estimated at $20,000,000. 
This fellowship was founded to investigate phases of the chemistry of laundering 


de their own washing—and that. bleaching powders of 
marvellous composition are ruining linens and other 
fabrics so rapidly that the Innocent Consumer is led 
almost to suspect collusion with manufacturers of 
those fabrics, it is easy to understand that the success 
of this investigation is of importance to the average 
citizen. This fellowship was established two years ago, 
and, while its purpose is not yet accomplished, sufficient 
progress has been made to warrant the founders in re- 
newing it for another year at double the original sum. 

The successful operation of the first fellowship in- 
duced -Professor Duncan to take others. No sooner 
had. three or four been founded than he dis- 
covered something for which he had not been looking. 
This was that in searching along hitherto untrodden 
paths of science the Fellow in one field was turning up 
information of value to the Fellow across the hall who 
was working in a different field; and that others in 
the work, likewise actuated by a spirit of democracy 
and kindliness, were aiding one another in‘a way that 


for fellowships. Manufacturers and others were so 
largely interested and so eager to help that the task 
became one rather of replying to letters of application 
and inquiry, until it became necessary to assign a 
stenographer to care for the rapidly increasing volume 
of correspondence. Fellowship No. 1 brought another, 
devoted to a search for a new diastase. This has, in 
fact, developed into an attempt to make a new fodder 
upon scientific principles. Then came one in which the 
purpose was to find a way to utilize the constituents of 
waste buttermilk. These constituents now go down 
the drains in butter factories. Primarily they are 
caseine, and, secondarily, lactie acid and sugar of 
milk. 

Another fellowship seeks to improve the chemistry 
of baking; another is searching for new properties 
in crude petroleum. Still another, established by a 
New York State manufacturer of enamel-lined steel 
tanks, the largest manufactory of its kind in the 
world, desires to use an enamel better than that now 
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in use. A Western concern has founded a fellowship 
with the hope of discovering new utilities in Portland 
cement and in its manufacture; while another, estab 
lished by a New York firm, is delving into the rela 
tion between the optical properties of glass and its 
chemical constitution. 

Of the nine fellowships founded, the first three 
yield $500 a year; the others range from $1,000 to 
$2,000. <A fellowship ndw pending, to be founded 
almost immediately, will have to-do with new utili- 
ties for ozone. 

The last and most interesting fellowship involves 
an investigation into the ductless glands of animal 
organisms. It will be begun by a study of the supra- 
renal glands, the thyroid glands, etc., of whales, about 
which nothing is known. The fund for this fellow- 
ship has been started by a contribution of $1,000 from 
Walter Roscoe Stubbs, the Governor of Kansas. Any 
material results which may eventuate through the in 
vestigation will go to aid the work of Dr. Grenfell 
of the Labrador, who will send to the investigator in 
Kansas an abundance of experimental material. The 
fellowship, however, has no relation to the Grenfell 
Association. - ; 

There are no dilettantes on Professor Duncan’s staff. 
They are toilers at the hardgst sort of toil. They are, 
for the most part, sons of pioneers who went to Kansas 
in the early days, young men who hold no fear for 
work; and in nearly every instance they have gone 
through their college years wholly dependent upon 
themselves, excellent examples of the men of the West. 
Month after month they experiment—there are days 
and days of watching a thermometer; weeks of weigh 
ing and measuring; weeks and weeks filled with min- 
gled hope and discouragement that would try the heart 
of the strongest. Some of the most important work is 
done at night after all other departments of the uni- 
versity are closed. So earnest are they, too, these 
searchers in strange paths, that upon their own motion 
a time card was prepared to record the arrival and 
departure of every fellow. They did not need this 
kind of record. It was just a little evidence to show 
how earnestly they regarded their mission. 

Professor Duncan has done something entirely new 
in this investigative work for the people. When he 
was called to Lawrence, three years ago, from Washi- 
ington and Jefferson College he went with a somewhat 
amused wonder as to what he should do. He might 
have followed the conventional path: to announce a 
course in industrial chemistry, to call for laboratories 
and fill them with students. But he believed this 
course would be wrong. No university will permit its 
students to study chemistry alone. Cultural studies 
also are insisted.upon. The result is that the under- 
graduate has too little time to obtain the knowledge 
and training in the pure sciences upon which all 
technological science rests, so that he leaves the uni 
versity with just so much less pure chemistry than he 
needs. Professor Duncan decided to do something 
which should make it possible for some, at least, to 
do better if they desired. The fellowship plan pro- 
vides the way. 

Personal investigation had convinced Professor’ Dun- 
ean that American manufacture was approaching a 
crisis in which it would be realized that safety was to 
be gained only through efficiency. This conviction was 
supplemented by hundreds of letters received from 
manufacturers who had become interested through 
articles written by Vrofessor Dunean for HAkper’s 
MAGAZINE. 

They asked what they were to do, how they were to 
overcome the waste and confusion and other faults. 
Competition was sharp; what could they do to increase 
the value of their plants and thefr products? The 
scheme of industrial fellowships was the answer. In 
two years it has grown so rapidly that fifteen, the 
limited number to be accepted, will be filled within a 
short time. Already the work has called to it all the 
Kansas men now available, so that Professor Duncan 
went abroad in May to seek aides in Europe. He has 
sharpened the edge of competition in a new way. The 
Kast knows it, but, for that matter, so does the West. 





DRAMA IN THE SUMMER SOLSTICE 


MISS MAY HOPKINS, WHO IS ONE OF THE ELEMENTS WHICH CONTRIBUTE SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 
TO “THE BEAUTY SPOT,” NOW ON VIEW AT THE HERALD SQUARE THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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HOW PROFESSOR HAECKEL, WHO WROTE “THE RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE,” IS SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF OLD AGE AT JENA 


By Joseph McCabe 


PRN February 16th of this year Pro- 
Si fessor Ernst Haeckel celebrated his 
aN seventy-fifth birthday at Jena, by 
@xs resigning his professional position. 
32 It seemed to justify one in accepting 
a long-standing invitation to visit 
Zee) him, without the risk of abusing 
e323 his notorious generosity; so in the 
“29 Jast week of April I braved the long 
journey to the heart of Germany. To understand 
Haeckel you must see him framed in his beloved Jena, 
where the spirits of Goethe arid Schiller still linger, 
where you find the contrasting elements of the ancient 
customs of an old university town and ‘the new 
science and education. 

Two men have spread the fame of Jena through the 
modern world, as the two poets did a hundred years 
ago. One is Zeiss, the great maker of microscopes 
and telescopes: the other is Ernst Haeckel, the zoolo- 
gist. And the city is proud of both. A$ you swirl in 
a quite modern electric tram to the old heart of the 




























Haeckel’s villa in Jena 


town, a neat square on one side and a pretty rural 
street on the other, proudly exhibit the name of 
“Ernst Haeckel.” 

The fame of Haeckel is one of those surprising and 
unexpected outbreaks of popularity that oceur at times 
in literature. For nearly forty years he had worked 
indefatigably at zoology, and made vast and important 
contributions to his science. Between 1862, when he 
published his first great scientific work, and 1900, he 
wrote some forty scientific works (frequently quartos) , 
with a total of some thirteen thousand pages, three 
hundred and fifty plates, and several hundred separate 
drawings. Of one single class of microscopic animals 
(the radiolaria, minute animals with exquisite flinty 
shells) he had discovered, named, and drawn more 
than three thousand species; and he had done almost 
equally important work for the jellyfishes, sponges, 
and corals, besides writing profound treatises on the 
bases of his science and daring speculations as to its 
future. He had fished in the ocean for his- treasures 
from Heligoland to the Canaries, and from Britain 
to Malaysia. He had wandered over the world with 
the compound eye of a man who had command of more 
sciences, perhaps, than any other living specialist. 
He had won nearly all the gold medals, titles, and 
diplomas that were available in Europe. 

Yet it is safe to say that toward the end of the 
nineteenth century he had only a few thousand 
readers, and was known to few outside the precincts 
of the scientific temple. Then, in 1899, he wrote a 
controversial work that carried his name to the ends 
of the earth. The famous Riddle of the Universe 
must have had well over a million readers Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies of it have been sold in 
Germany, and one hundred and fifty thousand in Eng- 
land. Recently, he told me, the twentieth translation 
(into Lettish) has appeared. Few languages with 
any literature at all have failed to reproduce it, and 
in most cases a passionate controversy has followed. 
There has hardly been a similar episode in the history 
of such literature. Sir Leslie Stephen once told me 
that a clergyman assured him it was read jf the re- 
mote fisherfolk of the Orkneys. Another clergyman 
heard a group of men discuss it as they mended the 
pavement of a London street. I have myself received, 
within a few weeks, inquiries about its teaching from 
a negro tailor in British Guiana, a lecturer in Chicago, 
a Japanese settler in British Columbia, a Parsee of 
Madras, an officer in China, various correspondents 
in Australia and South Africa, and an inmate of an 
English lunatic asylum! Haeckel himself counts the 
inquiries as so many thousand a year. 

What manner of man is the author of this book? 1 


can depict him best as I saw him one evening toward 
the end of April. We were to close a day of sight- 
seeing with a “little excursion,” which piqued my 
curiosity. I make my way down “Ernst Haeckel 
Street,” a roadway cut in the slope, with a limpid 
stream babbling along one side, and a row of villas 
towering above it on the other. He is waiting for me: 
a straight, broad, tall man, somewhat enfeebled by 
recent illness, but with the pink flush not quite faded 
from his ever-genial face, the gray eyes lit with a sus- 
tained smile, the hair white with seventy-five winters. 
An indescribable hat, of something like black plush, 
with far-reaching brim and sober marks of age, is 
obviously too familiar to Jena to draw attention. In 
London its course would be lit by a running fire of 
Cockney wit. 

We hail a tram, and for a few of the tiny Ger- 
man nickels are driven to the farthest northern limit 
of Jena. <A country inn, clean but untainted with 
smartness, stands at the corner. “ Will you have 
beef or pork?” the Professor asks, enigmatically. I 
vote, at hazard, for pork, and he enters to order an 
evening meal. Central Germany keeps the old custom 
of dining at midday. We walk for half an hour under 
the slopes that should have trapped Napoleon—he de- 
scribes the battle graphically—and return to the 
* Paper Mill.” In a corner of a large bare room, with 
a soft gray cloth over a deal table, with horn knives 
and forks, we sit and eat our pork steak, cooked, in 
Hungarian fashion, in the embers, with—I am _ not 
sure whether he says “alum” or aluminum,” potato 
salad, and rye bread, with flagons of Munich ale. “1 
bring my friends here in summer-time,”’ he says, 
smiling. Neighboring workers drop in for their glass, 
students in red or blue caps smoke their cigarettes at 
the next table, young men from the town and their 
sweethearts turn in from the tram. And the author 
of fifty learned works, the holder of four historie gold 
medals and seventy diplomas, the State-Councillor, the 
man who is discussed from Tokio to New York, sits in 
the corner over his flagon, and returns a cordial 
“good evening” to every man or woman that enters. 
I think of Walt Whitman. 

With the students Haeckel is in mixed repute— 
fanatical devotion, cold respect, even hatred. He was 
a great teacher. The two first zoologists of Britain, 
Sir E. Ray Lankester and Professor Thomson, are his 
pupils. But, apart from religious questions, he has 
waged relentless war on practices that they hold 


‘ sacred—the mensur and the kneipe, the duel, and the 


drinking bout. 

Against the Bacchie absurdities of the latter Haeckel 
has fought. Again, he does not smoke. They might 
have overlooked his criticisms of their beliefs, but 
this. . . . He is no ascetic, however. In early years 


‘he drank his flagon with zest, was a famous athlete, 


and loved good eompany. ‘The terrific labors of his 
scientific career imposed sobriety, but three things 
have kept him from asceticism—his philosophy, ‘his 
natuye, and his artistic feeling. In early manhood he 
hung between the poles of science and art, and very 
competent judges believe he would have been equally 
famous in either. His 
father, a prim lawyer, 

















Professor Haeckel in his plush hat 


to me, “it is being done.” He showed me a fine work 
by a distinguished French architect, who has used 
some of Haeckel’s drawings of organisms with the 
most brilliant effect, and with warm acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness. Most people would suggest his 
name at once if you quoted Wordsworth’s description 
of the scientific man to whom “a primrose by the 
river’s brim” was a dicotyledon, “ nothing more.” It 
is a ludicrous misunderstanding of his character. One 
who talked with him, without having read his books, 
would never suspect that nature was to him a thing 
to be split into categories, or have its beautiful skin 
torn aside for the dissection of its entrails. As we 
stood at the head of the ‘vaTley’ and looked round, 
his spontaneous comment was one on the beauty and 
enjoyability of nature. Only when you pressed him 
did you learn that he knew what yonder hills were 
made of, and when the valley was curved; what plants 
grew in each spot, and what unseen creatures dwelt in 
each pond and stream. 

From the windows of his study, and especially 
from the balcony which adjoins it, you look over a 
pleasant panorama of town and valley and_ hills. 
Just below is “ Ernst Haeckel Street,” at which he 
smiles, with its rambling brook. Across the little 
wooden bridge is the “ zoological island ” in which his 
life has been spent for fifty years. The Zoological In- 
stitute, enriched with; corals and strange things he has 
fished in the waters of the globe—he brought twenty 
huge cases from Java a few years ago—has been 
his chief home. Under its protecting shadow is the 
old garden in which Schiller wrote Wallenstein, the 
rough stone table at which Goethe drank his wine. 
Beyond the Institute is “my new house.” Professor 
Peate now presides over the lecture-hall of the Insti- 
tute—a friendly and worthy successor—but Haeckel 
has built a wonderful museum a few yards distant. 
The broad and shining Saale, bordered by the public 
garden which Jena people call their “ Paradies,” lies 
below. All Haeckel’s activities are centred in the work 





urged a_ solid profes’ 
sion, and he chose medi- 
cine. But he fixed his 
hours of consultation 
as “between 5 and 6 
A.M.,” and the practice 
was sterile. Then he 
went to Italy, and al- 
most became a_ painter. 
He has never lost his 
early love. I begged to 
see some of the water- 
colors he has painted in 
the course of his travels. 
“What part of the 
world would you like 
to see?” he asked me. 
“There are eight hun- 
dred of my _ sketches 
here.” A huge press in 
his study is crammed 
with the portfolios. IL 
looked over some scores 
of sketches of Italy. 














Many of his_ sketches 
have been published, and 
are much admired for 
their color-values. But 


‘his greatest artistic tri- 


umph is in the delineation of the more delicate 
microscopic forms of life which first attracted him 
to science. There are no more beautiful illustrations 
of living forms in the world’s literature than the 
hundred superb plates of his recent work, Art-forms 
in Nature. He has caught the delicacy and grace 
of microscopic shells and evasive jelly-fishes with re- 
markable skill. Some years ago he urged that decora- 
tive art would find a broad vein of inspiration in his 
scientific world, and many smiled, “ Now,” he said 
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The Museum of Evolution 


entailed in the establishment of his new Museum of 
Evolution. There is no such institution in the world, 
though the principle is now a commonplace of science. 
It will be intelligible enough when it is opened. In- 
stead of presenting to the visitor a seemingly endless 
avenue of glass cases, headed with repellent labels, 
and only collatable by expert knowledge, its compara- 
tively small rooms, their ceilings decorated with 
paintings of graceful radolaria and jellyfishes, will 
house simple and connected families of animal forms, 
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DV GQ EXT year,” said the Lady President, 
VASES - Bryn Mawr will complete its 


twenty-fifth year. Bryn Mawr is to 
be likened to a fair maiden coming 
of age, and, like a fair maiden, Bryn 
Mawr awaits her dowry.” Miss 
Thomas went on to tell how, from 
small beginnings, built on the foun- 
dation of a Friend, and growing in 
the spirit of the Friends, Bryn Mawr had gradually in- 
creased in grace and beauty. Buildings were needed. 
und buildings were given by the friends of the college. 
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By Charles Johnston 


a certain rural grace and urbanity, for mellowness and 
thoroughly reliable charm, that part of Pennsylvania 
which lies along the Chester valley stands supreme. 
It has the quietness of an old land, with the freshness 
and promise of the new. And into such a setting the 
architecture of Bryn Mawr college admirably fits. 

In Taylor Hall, which was the germ around which 


the whole college has grown, the architecture is still/ 


quite indeterminate. But the true note was soon 
Struck, and finer and finer models of Tudor Gothic 
were followed in the successive buildings. Radnor 
Hall is one of the earlier buildings, with the high 
gables, stone window 
sashes and protruding 











wings of a Tudor 
manor-house. Denbigh 
Hall is, perhaps, the 
most perfect; such a 
house as an Elizabethan 
sarl would have built 
for himself, admir- 
ably proportioned, and 
charmingly graced with 
a veil of green ivy. 
The lawns with their 
antique trees, the Tudor 
halls grouped in a gen- 
eral plan, which is effec- 
tive without being stiff, 
and which gives one, in 
all directions, views 
charming in their archi- 
tectural beauty, form a 
complex of solid attrac- 
tiveness and satisfying 
quality which has 
hardly an equal in the 
New World. And every 
year, as it brings mel- 
lowness to the gray 
stone, and new growth 
to the ivy, will enrich 
and refine this beauty. 
One’s. constant mis- 
giving is, whether the 
girls who have passed 
the four most receptive 
years of their lives in 
the midst of so much 
that is winning and 
fascinating in its 
beauty, will ever be 
wholly satisfied with 
any lesser charm; 
whether they will not, 
like the Peri in the 








Taylor Hall, the nucleus around which Bryn Mawr has grown 


Long days of consultation were spent in the architect’s 
office, in order that the plan and symmetry of the 
whole might be noble and worthy. The measurements 
of Oxford colleges, the details of Gothic gateways were 
pondered over, in order that the spirit of grace and 
wisdom might express itself in stone. Ruined clois- 
ters in England, in France, in Spain were surveyed 
and revisited, so that the cloister of the library might 
express a like quietness and devotion. Much remained 
to be done. Much had been accomplished already. 

A high and well-deserved compliment to Bryn Mawr 
was paid by the Commencement orator, the distin- 
guished president of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. “We have all,” said President Jordan, “ been 
tempted, at some time or other, for one cause or 
another, to lower our standards. But among the 
presidents of American universities Bryn Mawr is uni- 
versally recognized as having set up high standards at 
the outset, and having adhered loyally to them, main- 
taining high standards throughout.” 

And even one who pays only a brief visit to Bryn 
Mawr cannot fail to be impressed by the excellence of 
the work done, and the high ideals of learning and 
scholarship in every department, the distinction of 
members of the Faculty, and their ardent devotion to 
their work. Yet I am inclined to think that, admir- 
able and indispensable as this is, the real gain of the 
students does not depend immediately on what they 
get in their class-rooms. They have wonderful note- 
books, full of all kinds of condensed wisdom, yet 1 
think that, when the final summing up is made and the 
accounts balanced, most of them will place the empha- 
sis elsewhere. 

What seems to me the real and substantial element 
of gain in Bryn Mawr is not so much the excellently 
planned course of studies as the life and spirit of the 
place, the surroundings, with their attraction and 
charm, and the ripening and mellowing influence which 
four years spent in such a paradise cannot fail to 
bring. 

First, there is the outward beauty of the place. A 
great part of this. and indeed an invaluable part, is 
the beauty of situation. The region of Pennsylvania 
in the midst of which Bryn Mawr rests is one of the 
loveliest in the New World. There are mountain 
regions more magnificent. There are lakes and rivers, 
in the primal forests, which have their own silent 
beauty. There is the weird and almost gruesome 
fascination of the cactus deserts. There are the fresh 
and lovely hills of northern New England. But for 





poem, as she yearningly 

. looked in through the 
gates of heaven, weep to 
think that they should 
ever have left such a 
paradise, 

This misgiving is heightened, rather than lessened, 
by the charm of the interiors. One wonders con- 
stantly at the perfect taste which has assembled 
such beautiful furniture, graceful French or Old 
English chairs and tables, with lines and surfaces 
altogether delightful; engravings of fine pictures, 


finely executed and admirably placed, so as to be 
seen to the best advantage, without being crowded 
or obvious; the tones and colors of the rooms per- 
feetly carrying out the idea of their form, and the 
whole making for an atmosphere of refinement. For 
any one who came here, wholly without the knowledge 
of these things or any feeling for them, four years’ 
residence could not fail to be a liberal education. 
And for those who came already well advanced in 
appreciation there is material for constant and grow- 
ing delight. 

High standards in studies are excellent, and not to 
be dispensed with, and the testimony to Bryn Mawr’s 
excellence here is universal. Yet I am convinced that 
absorption from the atmosphere of the place plays 
an even greater part, and yields an even richer 
harvest, than instruction, however excellent. 

‘he moral atmosphere of Bryn Mawr, resting on 
high standards and esprit de corps, is very reassur- 
ing. There is something in it which, at every turn, 
suggests a blending of the spirit of the Old World 
with the spirit of the New. The Tudor architecture 
of the halls is but a symbol of this. These are 
Tudor halls, but in Tudor days they built no colleges 
for women, even though queens and princesses mas- 
tered (atin and Greek and Hebrew. So in Bryn 
Mawr, one finds the chaperon of Europe, with the 
Self-Government Association of a Western College. 
The two are poles apart in principle, yet they blend 


and work admirably together. Some of the rules © 


are quaint, and suggest the material of many ro- 
mances; as for instance that rule which decrees that 
the girl students may not walk about the grounds 
with the bachelor professors, nor lfold superfluous 
converse with the latter beyond the class-room walls. 
This rule reminds me of another, equally admir- 
able in spirit and purpose, which is in effect at the 
University of Wisconsin; a rule which was passed 
by the University Club, decreeing that the members 
of the club may not invite students of the university 
to the dining-rooms and parlors of the club. The rule 
is reticent and non-committal in its wording. To 
get the full meaning, one must fill it out thus: 
Young bachelor instructors may not invite young 
lady students to dine with them at the club, or to 
gossip and drink lemonade in the club parlors. That 
is the Western version, whose Eastern counterpart 
is the Bryn Mawr rule restricting the converse of 
bachelor instructors and girl students. Yet the little 
god, East or West, sometimes defies the college presi- 
dent; and one knows of more than one admirably 
happy marriage which had its prologue in the 
class-room, where the little god used as his working 
material the mysteries of Latin grammar, or the by- 
ways of political economy, or the unpoetical concoc- 
tions of chemistry. One of the prettiest things I 
saw in the West was the constant attendance of a 
young couple, married some three years before, at 
some of the classes. The lady explained that she 
wished above all things to understand enough of 
what her husband was working at to be able to sym- 
pathize with his difficulties. And how deep was her 
devotion may be realized when it is understood that 
her husband’s major subject was Assyrian. 

If one may speak of such a thing without indiscre- 
tion, one of the things which impresses one most con- 
stantly at Bryn Mawr is the general appreciation 
and practice of good manners, in all kinds of small 
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Candidates for. degrees entering the new gymnasium on Commencement Day 
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and unobtrusive ways, as well as in larger matters. 
Visitors from older lands have often called us a man- 
nerless nation, and severe critics have gone so far as 
to say that we shall never have a national civiliza- 
tion and culture until we begin to have a: national 
appreciation of, and aspiration after, really good 
manners. If so severe a judgment have a basis in 
fact, then one might think*of’ Bryn Mawr as a radiant 
point, from which may ‘spread the dawn of a better 
day; for here one finds both appreciation and ac- 
complishment. 

Another thing, about which it is not so easy to be 
certain, but of which I am inclined to write with 
some confidence, is the presence of a spirit of aspira- 
tion, what one would call if the term were not so 
often misused and mistinderstood—a religious spirit. 
T have always believed in the spirituality of America; 
a spirituality very often buried and almost smothered 
under our overfed prosperity and material accom- 
plishment. But I believe we shall find our feet and 
recognize our citizenship in the spiritual world, and 
that we shall do this with the same faith and vigor 
and courage that marked our great material con- 
quests. Of this growing spirituality one finds what 
seem to me to be undoubted signs and indications 
at Bryn Mawr, and no more encouraging sign could 
be imagined. 

This is, perhaps, the’ more noteworthy, because 
formal religious exercises and ceremonies fill no large 
place in the college life of Bryn Mawr, very largely, 
no doubt, because the Quaker spirit does not greatly 
favor ceremonies and forms; but also, perhaps, be- 
cause the stress is laid rather on intellectual achieve- 
ment. the purpose being to open to women the finest 
fields of attainment, which have hitherto been some- 
what exclusively the. province of men. 

If one were to imagine the young ladies of Bryn 
Mawr as altogether given up to the grave pursuit of 
solemn knowledge, one would do injustice to their 
human nature. It was my forture, not very long 
ago, to be present at one of the morning services in 
Taylor Hall, -after which the Lady President often 
addresses her assembled flock. On this occasion there 
was a great deal of genuine and intended ‘humor. The 
Lady President, standing on the dais ‘and looking 
down over the sunlit hall with its seated rows of 
girl*students, held up before them a file of papers, 
and announced, with feigned severity, that a deeply 
serious matter must be laid before them. Com- 
plaints had been made, complaints of deep gravity, 
which it behooved them to consider well. Bryn 
Mawr college has neighbors; has, in particular, one 
neighbor in whose meadows grow white clusters of 
tall oxeye daisies. And this neighbor asserted and 
deponed that the girl students of the said Bryn 
Mawr College had scaled his fences, invading his 
fields with seythes and wagons, and, in the white of 
the dawn had mown down the said clustering daisies 
and carried them off to make a monster daisy chain, 
alleging in their defence immemorial custom and 
usage Against all of which the deponent protested 
with vigor and decision. 

That was one complaint. There were more. There 
was another neighbor, whose manor lies along the 
old road with William Penn milestones that skirts 
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the college grounds. The lord of the manor had 
grievous complaint to make, namely and to wit, that 
the girls of Bryn Mawr had invaded his domain also, 
not going in by the gate, which would have been bad 
enough, yet tolerable, but vaulting over the gate, 
and mocking him when he reproved them. Further, 
the said girls of Bryn Mawr College had taken pos- 
session of his woods, torn up masses of wild flowers 
and ground myrtle, and had even gone so far as not 
merely to throw themselves upon the heaps of gather- 
ed leaves, but even to burrow in them, scattering 
them to and fro, so that the gathering had all to be 
done once more. All of which was most grievous. 
So that there are lighter aspects of academic life, 


there must be a good many things, to set off against 
earrying bricks and war and empire-building, which 
women can do very much better than men. And it 
would be well worth while, perhaps, to make serious 
investigation as to what these things may be, and 
how to forward them. It may be found that, among 
these things wherein women have an inborn and in 
communicable excellence, are just such matters as 
spirituality and idealism, and the divining of that 
finer world which is none the less real because it is 
invisible. Perhaps this is why ancient Rome conse- 
crated her vestals, and the Middle Ages their nuns— 
in order that, through their finer faculty and_ per- 
ception, the knowledge of the invisible world might 
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A garden party given by the Bryn Mawr graduating class of 1909 


and human nature abundantly claims its own. [ 
shall not try to describe the pretty ceremonies of the 
valedictory visits to the halls, or the daisy chain, 
or the handing ‘down of the torch of wisdom. All 
these things have their uses and their charm. I 
shall. content myself rather with a single reflection. 
which occurred to me more than once, when I[ 
had the pleasure and privilege of visiting Bryn 
Mawr, 

There are a good many things Which men can do 
very much better than women, such as carrying 
bricks, or going to war, or building empires. There 
are, it would seem, a great many things which women 
can do as well as men; and to the accomplishment of 
these things, from ancient Egyptian to geology, Bryn 
Mawr College particularly devotes itself. But I think 


be brought among the people. Perhaps there may 
be some modern equivalent for our own day, whereby 


_the spirituality of our world may be in its turn 


enriched. Perhaps there are powers and faculties 
lying dormant, hidden under quaint old terms like 
contemplation and meditation, which are, after all, 
cnly names for finer and deeper vision, vision of the 
unseen, real things in which we ultimately rest, the 
things that are lit by the inward light. We are 
giving ample heed, in these days, to the things men 
do well; we are laying special emphasis on the things 
women do as well as men, or hope to do as well. But 
1 think very much still remains to be done toward 
the realizing of the deeper and higher realm of 
things which women can do, not merely as well as 
men, but incomparably better. 





























Latham flying one hundred 
metres above the Sangatte cliff 


THE BRAVE 


The aviator has left the coast of France behind, and is heading toward Dover. A few minutes after 
this picture was taken Latham’s aeroplane fell into the sea, and the French torpedo-boat rescued him 


ATTEMPT THAT FAILED 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS STOW HERBERT LATHAM’S DEPARTURE FROM SANGATTE CLIFF, CALAIS, ON JULY 19TH, WHEN THE AVIATOR ATTEMPTED TO FLY ACROSS THE 
ENGLISH CHANNEL, BUT FELL INTO THE SEA. THE PLACE IS IDENTICAL WITH THAT FROM WHICH BLERIOT STARTED ON HIS SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT ON JULY 25TH 
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FROM THE ‘“HAYTOWN CLARION” 


P10S KEETER was in town yester- 
day. He was singing merrily and 
looks fat and happy. He informs 
us that he is going ‘to present his 
5 bill to the summer boarders very 
shortly and press it for immediate 
settlement. 

The editor and proprietor of the 
Haytown Clarion is always ready 
tu accept payment. for subscriptions by neighbors in 
eggs and other produce, but he begs to inform our 
city visitors that this courtesy cannot be extended 
to them, so the Chicago gentleman who has sent us 
a three-year-old plug hat on account will please call 








THE ANNIVERSARY 


and get the same. Plug hats of the vintage of 1906 
will never become legal tender in this community if 
the Clarion can help it. 

Our talented townsman, Col. Hiram Hike, of the 
Cape Halibut Casino, does well to call his, lobsters 
fresh. Young Montgomery Van Bloke, who, while 
choosing his lobster for the grill, was seized by one 
of them by the nose on Saturday afternoon, informs 
us in terms not fit to print that he considers them 
altogether too fresh. 

The general appearance of the beach on moonlight 
evenings latterly would seem to indicate that some 
interesting matrimonial engagements will be announced 
before the season comes: to.an end. 

Nobody appreciates a good joke more than we do, 
but if the misereant who told Si Dolliver that nitrates 
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THE ONLY MAN WHO DIDN’T GO BACK TO TOWN ON MONDAY MORNING 
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were the best fertilizers to be had, and that he could 
get all he wanted at the Telegraph Office on Main 
Street after 8 p.m., will call at our sanctum at. his 
own convenience, we will personally show him the dif- 
ference between a joke and a case of assault and 
battery. Mr. Dolliver is our father-in-law, and we 
do not propose to let anybody make a bigger ass of 
him than Nature herself has already done. 

The recent robbery at the Spouting Rock Hotel 
grows more mysterious every day. It appears now 
that the burglars registered before leaving, writing 
the names Napoleon Bonaparte, William Shakespeare, 
and Andrew Jackson in the book. Jib Watkins, the 
Haytown Sherlock Holmes, has inspected the sig- 
natures with a magnifying-glass and states with some 
positiveness that he believes the names are fictitious. 
If this is true it proves that the thieves broke into 
the hotel with dishonorable intent, since no honest 
man would travel under an assumed name. 

Our musical critic, with the kindest of intentions, 
desires us to suggest to the management of the Grand 
View Palace Hotel that it send its trombonist to 
Boston and have him tuned, or else announce in its 
advertisement, recently withdrawn from the pages of 
the Clarion, that it has a variety of small flats for 
rent for the balance of the season. 





ADVICE TO A CORRESPONDENT 


Miss May.—As you did not mention the color of 
your hair, I am at a loss to advise you how often you 
should shampoo. 


If your hair’s all your own, dear May, 
And you enjoy shampoos, 

You may indulge yourself that way 
As often as you choose. 


But hair that’s reddish on the top, 
With roots of grayish pink, 

You have to have washed in the shop 
(With walnut juice, I think). 


The auburn, with a coppery hint, 
May be washed spring and fall; 
But that bright pumpkin-yellow tint 
Should not be washed at all! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


THE KIND HE WAS 


A KINDLY lady who lives in New Jersey evinces 
great interest in the personal welfare of her servants, 
an interest which led her not long since to make in- 
quiry of a new maid-of-all-work touching the latter’s 
domestic felicities. 

“T understand, Nora,” said she, “that you have a 
model husband.” 

“Shure, mum, he’s the foinest a gyurl could have,” 
was the enthusiastic response. “If ye could see th’ 
way he trates me, mum, ye’d be afther sayin’ he were 
a frind instid of a husband,” 
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ALMANAC FOR AUGUST 


HE moon will be 
. i down to its last 
quarter on or 
about August fourteenth. 
Hotel-keepers will do well 
¥% to bear this in mind and 

i collect their board bills 
earlier .in the month. 
The idea that the moon 
will never be full in pro- 
hibition States is ex- 
ploded. 

The weather probabili- 
ties for August indicate 
that it will be wet underfoot three miles off the 
Jersey coast in the latter part of the month, and that 
the raining families of Europe will move in the diree- 
tion of Carlsbad. Heavy frosts and ice in the Hudson 
Bay region. The Mississippi River will flow in a 
southerly direction from the twenty-first well on into 
September, with heavy squalls all over the country 
among the infants on the hot nights, beginning about 
the eighth. 

August is a first-rate month in which to lay dust. 





‘This should be done not with tacks or tenpenny nails, 


but with a mixture of water and gasoline, squirted 
through a sprinkler. A safe method of keeping dust 
from flying about the house is to keep all the furniture 
and, floors freshly varnished. A coat of shellac ap- 
plied daily to these before breakfast will effectually 
stop this nuisance. The accumulated dust can after- 
ward be removed with either a ‘eold chisel or an 
ordinary carpenter’s plane. 

Mushroom-hunters must be careful, in pursuing 
their hebby in the vicinity of summer hotels, not to 
pluck everything that looks like a toadstool and 
happens to be ochre in color. A great many blooms of 
this kind are merely parasolia summergirlia, and are 
not edible. The easiest method of deciding whether 
the object is a mushroom or a parasol is to peep 
underneath and draw your own conclusions trom what 
you find there. 

Thunder-storms prevail in many quarters at this 
season, but are usually harmless to hired men, owing 
to the preponderance of brass in the make-up of these 
individuals. Do not stand under a tree in a thunder- 
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WHY HE WAS LATE 


lik STOPPED “ TO GIVE 


solving the problem satisfactorily. “To make wash- 
ing easy,” she writes, “ get somebody else to do it.” 

If your lamp wicks give out, a very satisfactory sub- 
stitute can be made of Irish point-lace, or Valen- 
ciennes, carefully wound round the wick-holder. A 
knitted necktie will serve the same purpose, but is apt 
to burn fitfully and give out a pungent odor. 

All housekeepers know how flat is the taste of pears 



























































THE MIGRATORY SEASON 


storm; but, if you can, wrap yourself up in a feather 
bed until the storm is over. These can be obtained 
almost anywhere in New England, upon application, 
for a small fee ranging from one to five dollars a day, 
meals included. 

If your strawberries are backward, plant turnip seed 
in your strawberry bed, and buy the berries you need 
by the box from thé travelling fruit-man. If you are 
fond of the smaller berries do not be deterred from 
buying because of the size of those at the top. The 
mere inversion of the box will change the whole 
character of the supply. 

A sure method of ridding your garden of potato-bugs 
is to take an old-fashioned blunderbuss and load it 
with buckshot, and shoot with careful aim at each of 
the leaves until there are none left. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Do not throw away old umbrellas. By removing the 
cloth cover and cutting it up in strips you can make 
a number of dainty neckties for your husband. The 
ribs properly twisted, and woven together, make a 
very good rat-trap, and the stick, when carefully 
polished, will do for a cane to present to the clergy- 
man at Christmas. 

To keep freckles from showing, get a small paint- 
pot, quart size, and fill with a pink paint carefully 
matching the tone of your complexion, and with a 
camel’s-hair brush paint each freckle -out. 


Young wives cannot be too often reminded that they, 


should always greet their husbands with a smile. It 
is safe to say that there is nothing in the world that 
will more deeply irritate him than this, and it should 
therefore not be forgotten. 

Domestic science has been experimenting almost 
since the flood on methods to make washing easy, with 
but indifferent success until last week, when the editor 
of the Household Hint department received a postal- 
card from a young housekeeper at Togus, Connecticut, 


when cooked. This can be cured by soaking them well 
in cod-liver oil overnight before boiling. It gives 
quite a flavor to the fruit, and, as we all know, is not 
unwholesome. 

lf your small boy is restless and kicks the covers 
off at night, a good way to stop it is to make them 
over into a bag, and after inserting the boy tie the 
neck of the bag firmly with seventeen knots in a stout 
cord. 





FROM OUR NOTE-BOOK 
I cANNoT tell the old jokes that once I used to tell 
Because the Editors are on and they no longer sell. 


We should respect the oldest joke in the world, be- 
cause, though it may seem no longer funny, it was the 
Mother of Laughter. 

The cracking of a joke is a very delicate matter. 
Some people crack them with a sledgehammer, and 
thus destroy them. On the whole a joke should not 
be cracked. but rather revealed, as we open an oyster 
without injuring the morsel within. 

An English -critie has observed that the trouble 
with American Humor is that it is so everlastingly 
juvenile. We might retort by saying that the trouble 
with English Humor is that it is in its second child- 
hood; but what’s the use? The English critic would 
not catch the point until long after the subject had 
ceased to have current interest. 

It has just occurred to me that the reason why 
woman is such a ticklish proposition in this world is 
that she was originally nothing more nor less than a 
rib. 

Carlyle once remarked that “true humor is a sort 
of inverse sublimity, exalting, as it were, into our 
affections what is below us, while sublimity draws 
down into our affections what is above us.” This is 
possibly the reason why jokes on the subject of the 
mother-in-law and the strap-hanger are so popular 
with hoi polloi. 

The Esquimaux are said to be devoid of humor, and 
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HIS HORSE A DRINK ” 


yet the fact that they use candles as an article of «diet 
would seem to indicate that they have a taste for the 
light side of life. 


THE GIFT HORSE 


I HAVE always heard the sayin’ 
Was as wide as north and south: 

“It’s a mighty measly thing to look 
A Gift Horse in the Mouth.” 


And now, by gum! I’m lookin’ 
Right in his blarsted jaws, 
And he’s rampin’ and a-champin’ 

Like a fierce rhinoceros. 


His eyes are big and bulgin’ 
His breakfast for to see, 

And his ears are like a picket fence 
Enclosin’ you an’ me. 


To quit imagination: 
Jim Slocum is his name, 
And he wants to give our town a school 
For to increase his fame. 


Jim he was born and raised here, 
And he’s made an awful pile; 
Dun’no’ if ’twas by sugar 
Or bustin’ trusts with ile. 


But now he’s come and says he’ll plank 
A fifty thousand down 

If we'll brace up and raise the same 
For a schoolhouse in our town. 


And the women folks are knittin’ mats, 
They’re goin’ to have a fair; 

And the men folks, they are passin’ hats 
To try to make it square. 


And when we git that Gift Horse fed 
There’ll be nothing left to see , 
But the schoolhouse and Jim Slocum’s head 
And—where we used to be. 
M. E. W. F. 





* LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS; 














N Blinker, Massachusetts,” said the 
retired circus proprietor, “there 
) used to be a man so mean he’d steal 
the strings out of a sleeping tramp’s 
oxfords. In Blinker, Massachu- 
setis,” he continued, fiercely, “ there 
used to be a man so mean he’d hang 
& himself up to sleep, to save wearing 
D the sheets out.” 

* Another man?” I asked, to test the mettle of his 
tale. 

“Same one,” he roared. “ Bess was his niece.” 

* Oh!” I remarked, supinely. 
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By Victor Rousseau 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


Simmons, that once a circus gets run, down it’s apt to 
stay down. It isn’t like them troupes of actors and 
actrices what skips their board in one burg, hits the 
ties to the next, makes a strike there, and takes their 
diamonds out till the next time. You see, Mr. Sim- 
mons, the animiles need constant attention and regular 
rations, and then they have,to be conveyed by wagon 
or train—at least, the lions and performing leopards, 
not to mention the kangaroo, him being a bouncer and 
apt to go up in the air. Well, sir, we got into trouble 
and had to get rid of the giraft, which we sold by 
telegram to a zoo which had bin keeping its eye on him. 

“In the next town we struck bed rock. To cut a 
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After a while we determined to make tracts for the nearest boundary 


‘Yup, she married me,” he continued, mollified. 
* Must ha’ bin in the fall of ’83—no, ’84, when I took 
my circus there. it was a little, straggly place then, 
called Bean; they changed the name after the railroad 
come there. Bess’s uncle was a justice of the peace 
and owned most of Bean at that time, including the 
little one-hoss street-car system, which the village 
handed out to him on condition that he kept the 
streets paved. That was the only time the old man 
ever got done, and he was mighty sore about it. The 
place was so small every one walked, so he let the 
tracts lie rusting and the cars rot in their shed, save 
once a year, when he borrowed a hoss and ran a car 
through to retain the franchise. It cost him a good 
hit for paving, and most folks wondered why he didn’t 
let the thing go. Some allowed he kept it on through 
obstinacy. His name was Cy Skinner. I hiked in 
with my circus, casual-like, met Bess, fell in love, 
married her, and we hit the pike with the animiles 
next morning. bearing old man Skinner’s everlasting 
damnation. He sent a message after us saying if 
ever he caught me in Bean again he’d put me into 
jail and keep me there till the Constitution lost John 
Hancock. And but for Dick he’d ha’ done it. Did I 
ever tell you about Dick?’ he queried, wheeling upon 
me, 

I pleaded ignorance. 

“ Dick was the elephant,” said the retired circus 
man. ‘“ He’s gone to his long home now, poor feller, 
but he was an elephant that was an elephant when he 
was alive. Dick was an elephant in my employ, as I 
was telling you, and that was about all that any one 
could say of him, for he was so old nobody remem- 
bered when he first started in the circus business, him 
having bin in it since before war-times. He was so 
old that he had turned brown, like a weather-wore 
overcoat. But tricks! You should ha’ seen Dick 
shake hands or roll over when the Amazon Queen 
stood up in her chariot waving her golden wand, and 
never budge till I give him the signal. 

“ Well, we'd bin touring the State of Massachusetts 
an’ had bad luck. We'd left the beaten track and hit 
the agricultural lots, hoping that the elephants and 
camels and performing leopards would induce the in- 
habitants to loosen up their lucre, but it was no good. 
They got all the fun they needed watching the parade. 
After we’d played to empty befiches for two, three 
weeks, our funds was almost gone. 

“ Now it’s a peculiarity of the cireus business, Mr. 


long story short, we were enabled to progress only 
through the successive sacrifice of the Bactrian camel, 
the Australasian kangaroo, the royal Bengal tiger, and 
‘the performing leopards. At last all that was left to 
us was Dick, the elephant. You see, we couldn’t sell 
lim, Mr. Simmons. For one thing, he was too old, and 
all the zoos in the land knew he was on his last legs 
and couldn’t look for- 
ward to more than an- 
other fifty or sixty 
years. Then, again, 
brown ain’t a popular 
color in elephants, and 
they don’t take dye. 
From asking a thousand 
we came down by succes- 
sive stages to five hun- 
dred, two-fifty, two, and 
one hundred, but the 
only offer we got was 
from the museum in 
Naphtha, Tennessee, 
which offered us twenty- 
five for his hide, so as to 
have him mounted. But 

I hadn’t the heart to 
take Dick’s life for 
twenty-five, especially as 
I’d ha’ had to pay the 
freight. 

“One morning, the 
animiles being all gone, 
the company lined up 
respectfully and said 
as the ghost didn’t walk 
they guessed they would. 
Then Bess broke down 
and cried. We'd both 
lost our nerve, as I don’t 
mind admitting. There 
was we two, sitting in 
the road, with Dick 
lounging upon the sward 
near by, and the other 
relicts of the late circus ¢ 
disappearing along the 
pike. 

“ After a while we de- 
termined to make tracts 





for the nearest boundary. We stopped at noon and put 
Dick out to graze. He grazed all right for a time and 
then pulled up some apple trees which was in blossom, 
thinking the fruit grew underground, like potatoes. 
Farmers objected some, but things quieted down 
eventually. 

“* Arthur,’ says Bess to me, when [ come to, ‘if 
we can’t sell Dick we'll have to give him away. Do 
you think we could find a good home for him?’ 

“<Tll try,’ I says, and just then a small boy comes 
down the lane, whistling. 1 calls to him and he stops. 

“* Want an elephant, sonny?’ I asked. 

“*What’s the matter with him?’ says the boy. 

** Nothing,’ said I, ‘excepting he’s brown.’ I put 
the guiding chain into his unresistant hand. ‘ Here he 
is, son,’ says I. ‘Take him and use him proper. «His 
name’s Dick and you’ll find out how to feed him by 
experience.’ I tipped Dick the wink and he went off 
down the lane. The minute they was out of sight we 
made a run for it. We run like mad, Bess and I, 
hoping to get clear before the boy repented. We'd just 
sat down to rest for a while when I heard a curious 
noise in the distance. J looked up. There came Dick, 
helter-skelter, the small boy riding him and a mounted 
policeman alongside. 

“Ts this your elephant?’ asks the policeman. 

“* Used to be,’ said I. ‘Isn’t now. I guv him away.’ 

The boy slipped off Dick’s back and burst into tears. 

“* Pop won’t let me keep him,’ he whined. ‘ He says 
I got too many pets now. He says he’s brown and he 
don’t want him, and, anyway, elephants ain’t respect- 
able, like dogs, and Mom, she says it *Il set people 
talking,’ 

“*You take him away and cherish him,’ says the 
policeman, ‘ or I'll arrest you. for desertion. Ain’t you 
ashamed to treat a dumb beast that-a-way ? 

“ We set off again, me, Bess, and Dick. Presently we 
come to a town. There was a man outside and I asked 
him its name. 

“* Blinker,’ says the man. 

“*T seem to know this town,’ says Bess, looking 
round. ‘Why. it looks just like Bean!’ 

“*Tt was Bean, Miss,’ said the man. ‘ They changed 
its name to Blinker when they laid the new railroad 
tracts.’ 

*“* Arthur,’ says Bess, solemn and still, ‘this is a 
judgment. A Providence has brought us back to 
uncle. Arthur, 1 have bin ongrateful to him, not 
writing these five years, but now I see the error of 
my ways. Perhaps he’s dead and left us something. 
If not, maybe his heart has softened.’ 

“T had some doubts as to this latter, Mr. Simmons, 
for Cy Skinner had bin a pretty hard man, but Bess 
talked me round, insisting that people’s hearts often 
softened as they grew old, and there were we three 
stranded; so at last I began to agree. I even began 
to see us rich and comfortable in the old man’s bosom, 
and all our troubles a dream of the past. We allowed 
we’d put up at the hotel and spruce up and rest over 
a bit and see the old man next morning, when we were 


feeling fit. We did that and, it being late and us tired, * 


turned in to sleep, leaving Dick hitched in the stable, 
chewing a ton or two of hay. Nobody asked for any 
money in advance. In the morning I ‘broke the situa- 
tion to the clerk at the oflice. 

“He grinned. He was a nice-looking boy, and I 
thought maybe I’d do something for him after the old 
man loosened up. 





“Want an elephant, sonny?” 
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“*Th’ boss ’s heard about you,’ he said, grinning 
again. 

“** Who’s he?’ asked I. 

“* Cy Skinner,’ says the clerk. 

“*What?? says I. ‘Do you mean to tell me Cy 
Skinner owns this hotel?’ 

“* And most of Bean besides—I mean Blinker,’ says 
the clerk, ‘comprising three dry-goods establishments, 
a lofty and commodious town hall, a pure-water sup- 
ply, three churches, with rural free delivery, several 
palatial and salubrious residences, and an electric rail- 
road in process of completion, not to mention a well- 
situated—’ 

“T stopped him then. You know how it is when they 
get started, Mr. Simmons. 

“* Well,’ I said, ‘I’m mighty glad to hear he’s doing 
so well. I’m his lost nephew. Lead me to him.’ 

“* You won’t see him this morning,’ says the clerk. 
‘He’s down at the car-shed, turning out his old hoss- 
car to run over the route.’ 

“Well, Mr. Simmons, it was a curious situation, 
and I had got there in the nick of time to see the fun. 
This is how it turned out to be. Cy Skinner had stuck 
to that little one-hoss toy railroad, paying for the 
city’s paving year in and year out and running his 
car over the tract once a year to hold his franchise. 
And why do you suppose he done it? Obstinacy? No, 
sir. The old rascal was looking ahead. He knew that, 
lying where it did, Blinker would see the day when 
the Interurban and State surface lines would want to 
link up through there, and he woudd hold the key to 
the situation. The day had dawned, as the poets say, 
and the deal had gone through, and Cy Skinner’s little 
waste-metal railroad had jumped at a bound from a 
minus value to one of five hundred thousand dollars 
in bonds. But there was a nigger in the woodpile, for 
the old man had to run his rickety hoss-car over the 
route before six o’clock that very afternoon or lose 
his franchise, and the whole town had lined the tracts 
en masse to see if he could do it and hoping he 
couldn’t. What with the rails being pretty nigh rusted 
through and the car falling to pieces, the odds was 
what you’d call sporting, and there wasn’t no citi- 
zen of Blinker going to lend no helping hand, them 
wanting the franchise back and hating Cy Skinner 
besides. 

“Howsomever, Cy was crafty, and he got the car 
out on time and started, whereupon he remembers us 
and comes up to the hotel. We saw him coming up the 
road slowly, leaning a little heavily upon his cane, 
but looking no older than he had looked five years 
before. Bess began to tremble. The old scoundrel 
comes up to us at last and stands stock still, sizing us 


p. 

“*Unele, dear uncle,’ says Bess, making ready to 
fall into his arms. 

** So you come back—hey?’ says the old man. 

“*T couldn’t help what I did, uncle,’ says Bess. ‘I 
loved him.’ 

“* An’ what about me?’ says Skinner, snarling. 

“*T love you two—I mean I love you, too—I love the 
two of you, too,’ says Bess, growing scared a little. 
The old man poydered awhile. 

“* Well, he says, after a pause, ‘ you’ve treated me 
cruelly, Bess, but you can come home.’ 

“* Where’s Arthur to go?’ asks Bess. 

“* He can go to the devil,” says the old man, kind of 
sharply. ‘ Onless he can’t pay for his board, and then 
he’ll go to jail.’ 

“T spoke up then, as man to man, Mr. Simmons. 

“Mr. Skinner,’ I said, ‘I will be frank with you. I 
am temporarily embarrassed and I did hope our wel- 
come would be far ctherwise than what it has bin. 





He thought Cy Skinner 


But now I’d as soon take poison as any favors from 
you. How much is my bill” 

“* Two dollars,’ says the clerk. 

“T emptied my pockets and, would you believe it, 
Mr. Simmons—there was just two dollars in silver and 
pennies. It toted up exact. I thrust it into the 
elerk’s hand. 

“Take my last coin, I said. ‘I scorn to ask for 
eredit. Be brave, Bess. All is not lost. Soon I will 
wire you money to come home. Nothing can keep 
— a man,’ says I, flinging the words in Skinner’s 
eeth. 

“© And one dollar for the elephant’s feed,’ says the 
clerk, hastily. 
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“* That,’ I said, ‘I have not. But I will leave Dick 
in your hands as security until I can pay. He’s a 


good elephant, though brown. Treat him good, and I 
will send for him.’ 

“* And who'll pay for his keep?’ asked old man 
“No, my cireus-managing friend, elephants 


Skinner. 


' 


“* Precisely,’ says old man Skinner, with withering 
scorn. ‘ Bill, take him to the pound.’ 

“ By this time we were surrounded by a throng of 
grinning citizens, enjoying the sport, so we all set off 
together, making a passage through the crowd. We 
must ha’ gone a couple of hundred yards when a queer 
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The old scoundrel comes up to us at last and stands stock still, sizing us up 


ain’t security in law. Pay up one dollar or work it 
off in jail.’ 

“* How much a day ean I work off in jail?’ I asked. 

“* One dollar a day,’ says Skinner, promptly. 

“*Tll do it,’ I said. ‘To go to jail for such a paltry 
cause will be no stigma on a man’s fair name,’ I said. 
‘Be here to-morrow at this hour, Bess, and I will bid 
you farewel] until I can make money enough to send 
for you. Our parting will be but brief—” 

“* Hold hard,’ says Skinner. ‘It ‘Il be two dollars 
to-morrow. I ain’t going to feed and care for your 
elephant free.’ 

“ And then the ghastly truth flashed over me, Mr. 
Simmons. The old thief had the scheme worked out 
to a nicety. It would cost me a dollar a day for 
the elephant’s keep; in consequence, by the time I 
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had worked off the first dollar’s arrears another dollar 
would have fallen due. And, as I could only work off a 
dollar a day, I should be exactly one dollar behind 
each evening. I was under sentence of perpetual im- 
prisonment. ; 

“But I’ll have to work for him the rest of his 
life,’ I shouted. 

“¢ Well,’ says old man Skinner with a grin, ‘ ain’t he 
worked for you all his’n? Turn and turn about’s fair 
play. How long d’you think he’ll live—with care?’ 

“*Not more than fifty or sixty years, seeing he’s 
old,’ says I, and then I got hot under the collar. ‘ By 
heck!’ I shouted, ‘I’ve tried to sell him and give him 
away and now I’ve got to go to work and support him.’ 


»* 
we 


sort of sound attracted my attention. I looked up. 
True as I’m here, Mr. Simmons, there came old man 
Cy Skinner’s horse-car, tearing along toward us at a 
good three and a half miles an hour. 

“Dick stopped still in the middle of the tract, 
trumpering. I looked at him, and if ever you saw an 
elephant paralyzed with fear, that elephant was Dick. 
He’d seen runaway automobiles and trains, and they 
wouldn’t ha’ scared him, but he’d never in his life 
seen a horse-car before. He couldn’t make it out. 

** Come, git a move on,’ says Cy; for the car had 
stopped and was waiting for Dick to let it pass. 
But that elephant stood there, trumpeting, and abso- 
lutely immovable. 

“*Git a move on,’ shouts Skinner, getting into a 
rage. But Dick stood still, just looking at the horse- 
ear, not bothering about Cy Skinner at all. Skinner 
began raging. 

** Come off that platform, you blankety blank fool!’ 
he shouts to the driver. ‘Ill show you how to drive 
a car.’ He leaps upon the platform, grabs the reins, 
and raises his stick furiously to urge on the hosses, 

“If ever an elephant can reason Dick did then. 
He shoots one glance at me out of the corner of his eye 
and drops flat on his side across the tracts. I got 
wise, quick as a flash. Dick had made up his mind 
what it all meant. He thought Cy Skinner was the 
Amazon Queen in her chariot, waving her golden wand ; 
and I knew that no powers in heaven or elsewhere 
could make him stir till I give him the signal. Just 
then the city clock struck five. Skinner jumps down. 

“* Will you order your elephant off my tracts?’ he 
screams, dancing with rage. The crowd begins roaring. 

“*T can, but I won't, says I. ‘He’s not my 
elephant; he’s yours. You’re taking care of him.’ 

“Tl shoot the beast,’ roars Skinner. 

** You'll find it mighty hard to move five tons of 
dead elephant by six o’clock,’ says I. 

Cy Skinner saw the point and knew I was on. 

“* You got me,’ he says. ‘I tell you what Ill do. 
You make him move and I'll let you go free and take 
your elephant with you. You can send me the dollar 
for his feed—I’ll trust you,’ said Cy. 

“* What ‘Il yo give me for my trouble?’ says I, 
‘That’s a very valuable franchise you’re in danger of 
losing, Mr. Skinner.’ 

“*A hundred, if you’ll make him move on,’ he 
shouts. 

** No, Mr. Skinner. That’s blackmail. I'll sell you 
Dick—my elephant—and deliver him to you upon the 
public road for ten thousand, plus one-third shares in 
the company.’ 

“Skinner raged like a steer, swearing he’d have 
me.sent up for life in the penitentiary, he’d turn out 
Bess to starve. All of a sudden the half-hour rang out 
from the clock in the town hall. That sobered him. 
He pulled himself together. 

“*T agree,” he says. ‘ But you’re a hard man.’ 

“Come, come,’ said I, ‘don’t take it amiss. After 
all, the money will be all in the fambly. A verbal 
contract in the presence of these gentlemen will suffice.’ 

“Tt cut him to the heart to do it, but there was no 
other way, and after I called Dick off he run his car 
through with five minutes to spare. I think he secretly 
admired me after that, for the old man eased up and 
left his property te Bess. But him and me never got 
to be what you might call really cordial.” 








QOD Americans may go to Paris 
when they die, but they certainly 
come to Kngland while they are 
alive. The metropolis and the coun- 
try are alike swarming with them. 
re Indeed, one is more conscious of 
their presence now when the London 
season is drawing to its close than 
“one was or could be a few weeks 
ago; and when August comes and Mayfair is beshut- 
tered and sullen, one would think that, were it not 
for the Americans, house-painters and the London 
County Council were all that was left of the London 
that counts. but the American tourist steps uncon- 
cernedly into the desolate gap. For him the “ season ” 
does not exist, It never occurs to him to apologize 
for being caught in London in August. London, hap- 
pily, is always London to him. Go,, therefore, where 
you will about town and you will find in a twenty 
minutes’ walk representatives of pretty nearly evéry 
State in the Union. They are easily spotted—easily, 
that is, by an English eve-—-I have noticed that Amer- 
ieans abroad ere often curiously incapable of detect- 
ing their countrymen and countrywomen at a glance. 
The walk, the trim, neat dress, the serviceable blouse, 
the ultra-voluminous veil, and the ‘eternal little bag 
at the waist of the women mark them out before they 
have said a word. To the average Londoner, I expect 
most Americans look merely American. But to the 
initiated half the fun of finding oneself in the swirl 
of this annual invasion is to trace back to their local 
habitation the varied and incongruous elements that 
unite to form it. That sharp, vinegary, rather shriv- 
elled little woman with eye-glasses, for instance, hails 
from New England. A buoyant freshness and elasticity 
in face, figure, movement, and gesture point Southern- 
ward. When the freshness turns to gaucherie and the 
elasticity to a sprawl, you may take it for granted you 
are in the presence of Chicago. And when all is “ cor- 
rect”? and circumspect and subdued to an almost Euro- 
pean neutrality, it will not be very far wrong to guess 
that New York stands before you. But the voices of 
Americans abroad are a better index than their dress 
and bearing. All American women in Europe seem 
to a foreigner to look and dress so much alike, and 
American fashions are so appallingly universal, that 
it is a desperate business trying to infer their State 
from their appearance. But there is no mistaking the 
soft, slow Southern drawl or the Chicago “ burr” or 
the precision of Boston or the celebrated Far Western 
nasal rasp or the acidulated accents of New England 
or the somewhat colorless and undistinguished clarity 
of New York. With the men one stands a better 
chance. They are more local and more pronounced 
than their women folk in manners, appearance, and 
speech, and one is able, to one’s own satisfaction at 
any rate, to assign them to their native sections, 

At any rate, to be in London now is to have the 
chance of focussing the entire American commonwealth. 
Yuu find its citizens sitting in the stalls at the theatre 
in the high-necked dresses of Puritanism; dominating 
the best hotels and jmonopolizing the Bloomsbury 
boarding - houses; overrunning the omnibuses and 
coaches; crowding on to the “ seeing London” chara- 
banes; haunting the “swagger” restaurants with a 
half-scandalized conviction that they are beholding 
English life-—-the faces of American women at the 
Savoy and the Ritz when their English sisters light 
the after-dinner cigarette are a study; promenading 
indetatigably in the Row on the off chance of snap- 
shotting the King and Queen on their evening drive; 
besieging the American Embassy on Victoria Street, 
with the assurance that only those can muster who 
are taught to believe that diplomats are sent abroad 
to act as an official combination of tourist-agent, host, 
courier, and lost-baggage finder for their countrymen 
and countrvwemen; “ doing” all the sights, Baedeker 
in hand; thronging the Tower and the Cheshire Cheese 
and the Wallace Collection and Westminster Abbey 
and the British Museum and the National Art Gallery 
and all the other places that Londoners know nothing 
ot: taking, in a word, all London and most of England 
under their artless patronage. And London, you may 
be sure, lays itselt out for them. It seems to be al- 
most a British axiom that the road to an American’s 
pocket lies through his or her patriotism. The Stars 
ond Stripes accordingly float temptingly from all the 
largest stores, prices are marked in American as well 
as English money, sales are advertised “ specially for 
the convenience of American visitors,’ and the most 
unmitigatedly English shops blossom out into the 
quaintest devices fer entrapping the dollar—vow that 
they sell “ American candy ” and will even experiment 
with some fantastic machine that calls itself an 

American soda-fountain.” 

The bait seems to be pretty cheerfully taken, but 
not, [ am sure, to anything like the extent that rumor 
makes out. The enormous sums that Americans are 
said to spend annually in England are for the most 
part imaginative merely. By far the greater portion 
of the invaders are people ‘of moder ate means, who 
have had to economize for the trip, and, when in Lon- 
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don, mingle the pleasures of sight-seeing with the 
horrors of a Bloomsbury boarding- house. ‘But though 
they see everything and “ do” everything and no doubt 
have a thundering good time, they do nothing to sup- 
port the English conviction—which, nevertheless, is 
imperishable — that every American, and especially 
every American who visits England, is a millionaire. 
The truth, of course, is very much the other way. I 
was talking on this subject the other day with an 
Englishman-who knows America thoroughly. ‘I have 
often thought,” he saitl, “that I should like to be 
an American if only for the pleasure of visiting Eng- 
land. You cannot, unless you have lived in America, 
quite realize all that England stands for in the hearts 
and minds of Americans, and how to visit it is the 
supreme, often the unattainable, longing of their lives. 
Scores of times have 1 happened upon men and women 
in raw Western townlets, where the instinct for art 
and letters and beauty is crushed out in the feverish 
fight for money, where all round them is crude, chaotic, 
and pretentious to a degree that we of the older 
civilization cannot even conceive—men and women who 
have waged a stern subterranean war with their sur- 
roundings and cultivated in loneliness the better things 
of life. To such the thought of England, the England 
of history and legend, of Oxford and old Cathedral 
towns, of rich country lanes and appealing, unforget- 
table meadows and glades; the England of endless and 
yet restful pageantry, where the old and the new blend 
in an air of comfort that is never crude and of ro- 
mance that somehow never stales; the England of all 
the books they have ever reagd—comes as an infinite 
refreshment and a stinging challenge. To reach it 
they will pinch and save for years with a patience 
and an enthusiasm affecting beyond words for an Eng- 
lishman to contemplate. Of Americans of this kind 
there are always hundreds, possibly thousands, in each 
annual exodus. It is, I believe, a fact that the pro- 
fession to which the greater number of our American 
visitors belong is that of teaching. And teachers are 
not millionaires.” 

| remember a year or two ago that the managers 
of some of the big London hotels (behind a judicious 
veil of anonymity) were saying some hard things of 
the American tourists—things, however, that tended 
incidentally te confirm my friend’s opinion that most 
of the Americans who come over here for the summer 
are obliged to make their money go as far as it will. 
The hotel managers were complaining that Americans 
are not very profitable guests, that they hardly ever 
order wine at their meals, that the waiters—I confess 
this complaint staggered me—have fixed upon them as 
being, of all people, the most niggardly in the matter 
of tips, and that when they go to a good hotel it is 
mainly for the sake of the address and with the de- 
termination to spend as little money in it as possible. 
These, however, after all, are small matters. There 
are other and far more important ways in which 
Americans affect the hotels of England and Europe. 
I was sitting not long ago in the courtyard of a 
Parisian hotel in company with an Englishman. A 
few yards away a tremendous reunion of Americans 
was taking place. The shrill of it echoed round the 
four walls; people opened the shutters of their rooms 
to find out what the matter was. It was nothing but 
a meeting between two families of Americans who had 
known one another on the other side. But the screech- 
ings which accompanied it, the “ Well, I nevers,” the 
too public embracings, all the quite impossible, nat- 
uralness of the conversation that followed, held the 
entire hotel captive. My Englishman spoke out. “1 
make it a rule,” he said, “never to put up at a hotel 
frequented by Americans. The problem of American 
tourists is really becoming very serious. Theye are 
spoiling our European hotels. Let one in and the 
whole eighty millions follow. You know how much 
I like Americans in America; but I must say they 
make the hotels over here intolerable to any one of 
non-American nationality. That is especially so on the 
Continent, where most hotels, like this one, are built 
round a courtyard and where a single American voice 
reaches at once from eighty to a hundred rooms. 
Listen to those people over there. They will go on 
like that for another couple of hours, without the 
faintest idea that they are disturbing every guest 
in the hotel. TI have never quite been able to make 
out why Americans should pride themselves on being 
adaptable. To my mind no people preserve their local- 
isms so tenaciously. In the last hour that we have 
sit here I have seen as many cocktails ordered as 
you would see at the Waldorf itself. At breakfast 
you will find that nearly all Americans, spurning the 
petit déjeuner, insist on having everything that they 
zre used to at home; and as for manner, appearance, 
voice, and general behavior, T have never noticed that 
Americans made the slightest effort to conform to the 
country which they happen to be visiting. I don’t 
in the least object to this, but T do object to the noise 
they make, and especially object to their curious fail- 
ure to make the hotel servants, from the manager 
down to the waiter, respect them. They are so in- 
fernally familiar and easy-going. The English tourist, 





to my mind, is every bit as obnoxious in his own way 
as the average American tourist. But there is this 
to be noted: the English tourist gets what he wants, 
insists on having it, and the hotel managers know 
him well enough to obtain it for him as soon as possible 
for the sake of a quiet life. They may dislike him, 
but they are very far from despising him. When he 
kicks he kicks to good purpose—results follow. The 
American tourist very rarely kicks at all, and when 
he does nobody pays any attention to him. Have you 
read Henry James’ 7'he American Scene? One of the 
best things in itis the way he has elucidated the fact 
that in the United States the people seem to exist 
for the hotels, not the hotels for the people; that over 
there it is the hotel managers who make the laws for 
their world and the guests who conform; and that 
if there is a clash between hotel manager and guest, it 
is always the latter who oh the worst of it and has 
to knuckle down. Well, Americans are importing into 
Europe that spirit of taking whatever is given them, 
which is the law of the hotel world across the At- 
lantic. It is an axiom in Europe that, whenever you 
find Americans flocking to a particular hotel, you may 
also be sure of finding bad service and an° atmosphere 
of provincialism and incivility.” 

Of course I protested and succeeded in making my 
Englishman admit that what he said referred to the 
majority of American tourists and not to the elect, 
undemonstrative minority. But that is part of the 
whole trouble. Why is it that the Americans one 
meets in Europe seem always and unaccountably to 
be the Americans one never by any chance meets in 
America? No doubt all nationalities ask the same 
question, declare with vehemence that their tourists 
grossly misrepresent them, and are indignant if you 
persist in searching them for “types.” Types, of 
course, are only to be found among the people who 
attract notice, and the people who attract notice are 
by some quaint fatality always the least desirable 
specimens of the country they come from. The Eng- 
lish have suffered for generations from these unofficial 
representatives. It speaks wonderfully for the forgiv- 
ing spirit of the French that, in spite of the English 
tourist, they should have concluded an entente with 
England. It is still possible to see Englishwomen in 
sailor hats at the opera in Paris, accompanied by 
brothers and husbands in golfing suits. Such sights 
are still possible, but they are growing rarer, and I 
am bound to say that the loud-voiced, loud-checked 
Englishman of tradition is being r.pidly supplanted 
all over the Continent by the romping American girl 
and the cigar-chewing American man of fact. It is 
of no use assuring Parisians that they come, they 
must come, from Oshkosh. Paris has never heard of 
Oshkosh. 

It knocks twenty years off my age to find myself 
in London in the full tide of this annual invasion. 
There is something so fresh and unsophisticated and 
Dickensian about it. We are a very old people, we 
English, and very bored and callous; and our ingenu- 
ous American visitors with their eternal questions 
end their eternal interest in the little things of life 
break in upon our magnificent indifference with a 
whoop that is quite exhilarating. ‘They react from 
their own less satisfying surroundings at home with 
a large and voluble liberality and fling themselves 
with an insatiable gusto into the esthetic wealth that 


we, who live in the midst of it, almost forget to* 


notice. It is the most cherished of my annual pleas- 
ures to “do” London with an American, especially 
with one of the right sex. “ My!” said the last un- 
blemished Westerner to whom T had the honor of intro- 
ducing London Bridge—‘ my! but this country seems 
considerable settled up.” It is, however, in the prov- 
inces and not in London that Americans really rule 
the roost; and it is the provinces, and especially the 
Midlands, the Stratford-on-Avon, and Warwick part, 
ey might fairly be described as American England. 

But I confess I never watch these buoyant children of 
the younger world revelling in places like Kenilworth 
and Warwick Castle. and feasting on the rich and 
placid externals ‘of English life, without wondering 
how they can ever endure to settle down again in the 
backwoods unsuggestiveness of Ohio and “Minnesota. 
On the streets, at the hotels, along the fragrant and 
incomparable Warwickshire lanes, and more particular- 
ly and insistently at the show-places, you hear the same 
answer to the inevitable question, “ Eighty per cent. 
of our visitors are Americans.” TI looked the other 
day at the register of the Red Horse Hotel at Stratford- 
on-Avon, the famous old hostelry where Washington 
Irving stayed—where there is a room, wholly given 
up to memorials of him—and turned over twenty pages 


without finding more than half a dozen English names 


and addresses. All round me the streets were echoing 
with American feet, American voices, American en- 
thusiasm. And no doubt the pockets of the good peo- 
ple of Stratford were rattling with American money. 
Indeed, to travel about the provinces just now is to 
see England well on the way toward fulfilling the 
prophecy that her ultimate destiny is to be an Amer- 
ican playground. 





To stand against an open enemy,— 
Outnumbered, yet with steady heart,—T dare. 
To fall were honor--peace—my soul won free; 
But one 1 shrink from greeting unaware. 
Love is that foe L fear most utterly. 


Retreat 
By Aldis Dunbar 


= is no life too lowly in degree 
For him to touch with feignéd friendliness ; 
And well for darkened eyes! They may not see 
How fair he is,—how. smiling-pitiless 
Comes Love,—nor learn to fear him utterly. 
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Who pauses, ’wildered by his courtesy, 

Fares on a slave, unto his will subdued; 
Wherefore this haunting dread that urges me 
To spur on swiftly through gray solitude 
From Love,—lest I should love him utterly! 
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The dining-room in the McAlpin camp, showing 


Interior view of the camp of Mr. H. S. Hotch- 
a trophy of the hunt above the mantel 


kiss—a combination billiard-drawing room 








The main veranda of the Stokes 
camp, with a view of the lake 


The sleeping quarters of the George 


One of the stone boat-houses of the The drawing-room of “ Twin 
H. Early, Jr., camp on Spitfire Lake 


George H. Early, Jr., camp on Spitfire Lake Pines,” Mr. S. J. Drake’s camp 
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Guest cabins and tents of Miss Helen Stokes’ - 


A view of the porch of the 
distance 


cabin owned by Mr. S. J. Drake camp, which is shown in the 


CAMPING DE .LUXE 


THE ELABORATE MODERN “CAMP” AS IT MAY BE OBSERVED IN THE ADIRONDACKS, 
WHERE URBAN DWELLERS PURSUE THE SIMPLE LIFE AMID THE SOLITUDES OF NATURE 
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Shooting at War Eagles 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS WHEREBY THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
WILL BE TAUGHT HOW TO SHATTER HOSTILE AIR-SHIPS IN THE SKY 


OOLTHOUGH the dogs of war that 
are march on Jand may never be sup- 
\\ planted by the birds of. war that hurl 
% destruction from the sky, yet there 







S) that. fly through the air may play a 
prominent part in the wars of the 
future. The experts who consume 
their energies in devising new ways 
to make war more terrible are at this moment much 
more interested in finding some way to destroy the 
war eagles of the enemy than in improving the air- 
ships of their own attacking forces. Therefore it is 
that the military observers of all nations will attend 
with the deepest interest the experiments which 
are to be carried on this summer on the Sandy 
Hoek proving-grounds at the entrance to New York 
Harbor. 

These tests will mark an epoch in the history of 
military art in the United States Army. They will 
make a most emphatic departure from all previous 
methods of fighting, and by means of them the War 
Department expects to keep pace with the new science 
of aeronautics. It is expected that answers will be 
found, wholly or in part, to these questions: 

What kind of projectile is most effective against 
air-ships? 

What changes must be made in the present type of 
gun in order to place this projectile in the midst 
of an enemy in the air? 

Incidentally, the marksmen of the United States 
Army will enjoy their first experience in picking up 
the range of air craft and shooting at them, thus 
carrying the science of destruction to a far higher 
physical plane than it has ever before attained. 

Although many extravagant predictions for the use 
of air craft in time of war have been made, there is 
no reason for immediate apprehension from such an 
agency, so far as its feasibility as a destroyer of men 
or material is concerned. While it is true that the 
baby science of aeronautics has made strides within 
the last few years that are all but incredible, its 
actual progress in producing a practical military air 
craft of destructive character has not been such as to 
cause any doubt that modern projectiles will be suc- 
cessful in coping with a hostile air fleet. 

Under command of General William Crozier, the 
chief of the Ordnance Division, whose name is linked 
with the scientific advancement of that part of the 
American military system, the Ordnance Board, at the 
Sandy Hook proving-grounds is preparing a’ pro- 
gramme for a series of ordnance and gunnery tests 
against air craft, that will occupy several weeks. A 
number of captive balloons will be used for targets. 
The experiments, of course, will be with the projectiles 
and the types of guns needed to bring down the enemy 
from the sky. An elevation of forty-five degrees is the 
highest angle attainable with modern field-guns; and 
this, of course, means that there remains directly over- 
head a safety are of ninety degrees within which air- 
ships could work untouched by projectiles from the 
ground. They could enter this area from a great 
height, safely out of range, then drop down at leisure 
and shoot at our forces. The impossibility of ele- 
vating our present artillery any higher would make 
it impossible to hit them. 

How can a field-piece be made as flexible and accu- 
rate in its range as the shotgun with which the sports- 
man brings down wild fowl? The experts will try 
hard to answer. 

When the Americans were investing Santiago in the 
late Spanish War they made good use of a captive 
balloon for purposes of reconnaissance. Moreover, the 
experts saw that any adroit foe might use the same 
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device, and that some means must be devised for de- 
stroying an enemy’s observation balloon. After the 
war some one had the carriage of a rapid-fire one- 
pounder remodelled so as to give it a higher range of 
angulation; yet though this gun has been in existence 
for nine years, the forthcoming tests will be the first 
ever made with it. 

The Krupp works have constructed several special 
aerial field-guns for operation against air craft. Nat- 
urally the most marked point of variance from an 
ordinary piece of ordnance is the higher angle of firing. 
The overhead elevation of range is obtained by mount- 
ing the gun on a chassis, pivoted near the breach, the 
various angles being obtained by means of a hand- 
operated screw. Another distinctive feature, which is 
in some respects more ingenious than the method for 
securing the higher angles of fire, is the means for pro- 
viding a prompt change of the sphere of trajectory. 
The tail of the gun-carriage is made fast to the 
ground by an anchor pin, The axles are adjustable 
by means of a hand-gear, so that, from resting parallel 
about the centre of the gun, the wheels can be swung 
around to the muzzie until they are on the same line of 
circumference. This arrangement enables the gun to be 
swung transversely through the complete circle, with- 
out the necessity of changing or readjusting the angle 
of fire. The same firm has also manufactured a 
stationary gun, for use in fortifications or on board 
ship, which is swung on a revolving platform. The 
elevation of these guns runs from sixty to seventy-five 
degrees. 

So far as the question of aiming is concerned, the 
tests by the German military have demonstrated that 
a gun can readily obtain the range and destroy captive 
balloons with a reasonable average of hits, when the 
targets are not at too great distance. In February of 
1905 a balloon gun using shells set to act as solid shot 
was fired at two captive balloons of about ten feet 
diameter. The distance was about a mile, and the 
length of the cables that held the balloons about 1,000 
feet. A very high wind kept the balloons in violent 
action, so that there was at least a minimum of motion 
to the targets. One of the balloons was hit at the fifth 
shot, and the other at the seventh. Both fell to earth 
almost immediately after being hit. These tests seem 
to demonstrate that air-ships at shortest distances and 
highest attainable elevations can be hit. 

An important consideration is the limit of height to 
which air craft can go to make their observations of 
any value to a commander. According to the German 
field regulations the field of view from a captive 
balloon extends, under very favorable conditions, only 
over a distance of four and one-half miles. In order to 
determine with certainty from a balloon the strength 
and composition of marching columns, under moder- 
ately favorable atmospheric conditions, the distance 
should be less than six miles, and the elevation about 
one mile. Press despatches have stated that the Zep- 
pelin dirigible attained a height of over 6,000 
feet. Of the two German field balloon guns the smaller 
weapon has a range extending 5.5 miles, for a target 
at an elevation of 3,300 feet, while the larger gun, 
which is about a 3-inch weapon, extends over 6.25 
miles. The third type for stationary work, being of 
larger size and power, has a range of 8 miles. For a 
target at an elevation of 6,500 feet the range in each 
ease is about two-thirds of a mile less. These ranges 
enable the weapons to throw projectiles even farther 
than a balloon appears to be practicable for reconnais- 
sance service; so the preliminary requirements for an 
aerial type of gun must, therefore, be considered to 
have been fulfilled. 

A variety of combination aims with projectiles and 
weapons at different-sized balloons and over varying 


ranges and elevations will, unquestionably, be provided 
for in the Sandy Hook programme which is now under 
the consideration of the Ordnance Board. There is 
every reason for anticipating that the tests will prove 
sufficient for the observation purposes of the Ordnance 
Division, which are, after all, but preliminary to the 
practice which the Artillery Division will make for 
the purpose of obtaining proficiency in aerial marks- 
manship. The balloon targets are to be moored over 
the land, the idea being to recover them so that they 
can be repaired and returned to the Aeronautic Di- 
vision of the Signal Corps. 

Rut, interesting and important as are the gun and 
marksmanship, any test to show practical results 
against air craft must include a careful consideration 
of means and methods for obtaining the ranges. The 
range-finder is the most important part of any battery, 
but the finding of a range overhead presents more un- 
certainties and difficulties than any other problem with 
which the artilleryman has yet had to contend. The 
Krupp aerial guns are equipped with special means 
for determining the distances and the proper eleva- 
tions; nevertheless, an accurate observation of each 
shot is absolutely essential to the marksman. A means 
has been found in the projectile itself, and, in conse- 
quence, the shell used by the Germans is regarded by 
military men as scarcely second in importance to the 
high-angled gun. This projectile is equipped with a 
charge of the “ smoke shell” variety. The charge con- 
tains a compound which is ignited by a fuse during 
flight. The smoke and flames which issue from lateral 
holes make the path of the shell visible even after 
dark. During the German tests at Meppen, in Febru- 
ary, 1905, the paths of the projectiles were easily ob- 
served at a distance of a mile, despite the fact that 
they were fired against a dark sky. At a subsequent 
test last year five shots fired in eight seconds over a 
trajectory extending three and a half miles were 
plainly visible, the officer directing the fire being able 
to determine the trajectory, as to both elevation and 
direction. It is understood that the American navy 
has made use of a somewhat similar projectile, known 
as a “smoke tracer,” to aid the marksmen in deter- 
mining how accurate their ranges were. A projectile 
with similar equipment may be introduced during the 
Sandy Hook tests. 

There is believed to be at this time no need for a 
radical style of shell as suggested by Mr. Lewis Nixon, 
which would ignite the balloon or other air craft, be- 
cause a shell of the size of either of the two Krupp 
field balloon guns—2.56 inch and 2.95 inch—would, 
it is thought, make holes sufficiently large to drop a 
balloon very speedily. A shell with a charge bursting 
inside or close to such an air craft would also bring 
the enemy down. With an accurate range a charge 
of shrapnel that burst close to an aeroplane would 
readily destroy the machine and kill its operators. 

The cost of aeroplanes and the present method of 
operating them with men render their use as targets 
in the Sandy Hook tests out of the question. In future 
target tests, however, it is not improbable that kites 
will be used in lieu of the aeroplane target. 

The ability to hit a moving aerial target will have 
to be developed by the Artillery Division, and it is 
not improbable that the development of this character 
of marksmanship will lead to a specialization in the 
service—that of the aerial artilleryman, who will be a 
sort of friendly rival to the man from the Aeronautic 
Division of the Signal Corps. While the destruction 
of a moving target like an aeroplane is likely to prove 
most difficult, the American marksman has accom- 
plished such wonders during the last ten years that 
he is sufficiently warranted in believing that he is 
quite equal to the task. 
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By Frank Marshall White 


HEY were elderly women with white hair, 
4] one a widow and the other not, and they 
2 lived in Newark. They had told one an- 
Si other that if such wonders of prophecy 
Si] and fortune-telling as they had seen ad- 
Wee f<Gj}-vertised in the newspapers were being per- 
formed so near at hand as New York, they ought to 
convince themselves of their actuality. The idea of 
calling upon a person who had never seen them nor 
known of their existence before, and of being greeted 
by their names and informed what they had come to 
him for (as the advertisements promised), held hope 
of a sensation in itself worth the time and money in- 
volved; aside from the manifold advantages to be de- 
rived from a knowledge of the future. They finally 
settled upon “ Professor W. H. Garnet,” who adver- 
tised himself as “ permanentiy located in my own 
home,” and who promised as much for a dollar as any 
of the others, because he bound himself to explain 
“the great Karmick law.” 






His own home, in which the fortune-teller advertised 
himself as “permanently located,” was one of the 
familiar type of New York brownstone houses of the 
better class, in a street running from Long Acre 
Square and only a few doors from Broadway. The 
two white-haired women were met at the door by a 
solemn colored man, who ushered them into the front 
parlor and asked if they had come to see the pro- 
fessor. On being answered in the affirmative the at- 
tendant handed them each a small scribbling pad, and 
asked them to write their names and addresses on 
the outside sheet. and then to tear off the sheet and 
retain the writing. 

“We ask all visitors to write their names and ad- 
dresses, simply. as a guarantee of good faith,” he told 
them. “ But don’t write while I am in the room, and 
don’t let me see the writing.” 

The negro withdrew for five minutes, and then re- 
turned and took away the scribbling pads, the two 
women having in the mean time written their names and 
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addresses, and put the paper slips on which they were 
inscribed in their purses. Ten minutes later they were 
ushered into the awful presence of the “ professor ” 
himself, a tall, ferret-eyed man, wearing a brocaded 
dressing-gown, who addressed them by name. 

Yet it was a simple trick by which the dupes were 
induced to believe in the occult powers of the fortune- 
teller. The scribbling pads on which the servitor first 
asked them to transcribe their names, and to write 
down the object of each subsequent visit, were of 
chemically-prepared paper, and what was written on 
the top sheet was transferred in invisible characters to 
the next, the writing being afterward brought out with 
a powder. A simple trick—yet in New York alone 
it is helping to victimize serres and hundreds of the 
ignorant and superstitious, who, duly impressed by 
such evidently miraculous power and wisdom, yield 
their savings into the hands of these impostors, and be- 
come aware of their credulity only when they find 
themselves left penniless and Lelpless, 
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SUPER PaAY HEE end of the long low-money period 
(IW EaNG is in sight. It may not come this 
Ne i Qi) % month and possibly not next month, 
and when it does come the change 


tion of money scarcity and high 


dinary abundance and cheapness of 

money is being more and more unmistakably evidenced. 
The great revival of business going on all over the 
country, the necessity of financing the crops, the huge 
output of new securities, and finally the stream of 
gold flowing out of the country—all these are factors 
which are bound to effect a decided if not radical 
change in the money situation before very long. 

How will the price of securities be affected ?—that is 
the question as it appeals to the investor. For over a 
vear and a half now, money rates have been so low 
that by a good many people the money market has 
come to be regarded almost as a negligible factor. But 
within a comparatively short time all that is likely 
to be ehanged. Money is almost sure to come into 
active demand and the advantage which has so jong 
rested with the borrower to swing around to the lender. 
Suppose, for instance, that call money this fall is held 
at four, five, or six per cent. by the banks, how will 
investments be aifected ? 

In proportion as their price has been affected by 
the long period of low money. All classes of securi- 
ties have, of course, to a certain extent felt the 
stimulus of buying instituted by the ability to borrow 
cheaply, but different classes of securities have felt 
the influence to a different extent. The best grade of 
bonds, for instance, are governed in price more by the 
state of the money market than by anything else. 
Prices of the most speculative of the non-dividend 
paying stocks, on the other hand, in which the wires 
are always being pulled by some pool working with 
borrowed money, depend quite as much on the money 
market and the ability of speculators to get the 
money they need. It is in fact to these two classes 
of securities, the best and the worst, that the state 
of the money market is of the greatest consideration. 

Why this should be so with the best grade of bonds 
is plain enough. Other good securities—dividend-pay- 
ing stocks. for instance, and junior bonds—are 
governed in price to some extent by the relation of 
the income they produce to the rate obtainable for 
money elsewhere, but other considerations such as 
safety or possibility of inerease in the income yielded 
are really the determining factors. But with the 
best grade of bonds there is no question of safety or 
of any possible increase in income. The bonds are 
absolutely safe, and yield the buyer just so-and-so- 
much. What he is willing to pay for them, therefore, 
is entirely determined by what interest he can get on 
his money somewhere else with an equal degree of 
security. In other words, the ideal bond has no fixed 
value per se, and fluctuates in price as the money 
market rises and falls. 

If. therefore, we are running out of a long period of 
low money rates into a period when rates are to rule 
decidedly firmer, this is hardly the time for the 
purchase of high-grade bonds which for nearly two 
years have been rising in response to conditions of 
great money ease. During all that time there has been 
a steady stream of capital running into high-grade 
honds, its owners finding that the most profitable form 
for its employment. Banks, large corporations, 
capitalists—all of these have been putting their idle 
money into bonds with the result that in most cases 
prices have been driven up to a point where income 
yielded has not been very much in excess of the in- 
terest to be had from loaning the money out on time. 

Theoretically, and according to a good many books 
on economies, when the interest to be had from loaning 
money on time rises to the point when it equals the 
income to be had from the best bonds, holders of the 
latter begin to sell in order to use their money the 
other way: But, unfortunately, bankers are not 
theoreticians, and a good many of them who do know 
the first thing about economics, do know that holding 
a thing vou expect to sell until the other man wants 
to sell too, is about the surest way of not getting the 
best price. “ By always selling too soon,” was Baron 
Rothschild’s answer to the question as to how he had 
made his money in securities. Just so with regard 
to this money temporarily invested in bonds for the 
sake of ineome—holders are not apt to wait to sell 
until the rise in the money rate actually takes place. 
Most business nowadays is done on an anticipating 
basis, and dealing in securities is about the last kind 
of business which is an exception to the rule. The 
present period of money ease has already outlasted 
most predictions, out it is a long lane which has no 
turning, and large holders of bonds have been keeping 
sharp watch for indications of the turn. By the time 
it is actually reached a good deal of selling will al- 
ready have been done. 

Similarly with the other class of securities—the low- 
priced non-dividend-paying stocks whose movement 
depends entirely upon pool activity. Pool activity 
means money borrowed, round amounts of it, usually, 
and on security the acceptance of which proves that 
the banker is anxious to lend. Pool activity in stocks 
having the standing and with the possibilities of, say 
United States Steel or Union Pacific can go merrily 
on in almost any kind of a money market, but in 
order that they may thrive and succeed, pools in the 
low-class issues, the “ pups” as the Street calls them, 
must be favored with a condition where plenty of 
money can be borrowed cheaply. During such times 








PERIOD OF LOW MONEY RATES 


By Franklin Escher 


they mushroom into existence at an astonishing rate. 

But suppose that before very long money rates 
harden and the managers of the pools in the non- 
dividend payers find that the interest charge is cutting 
heavily into profits? Moreover, the banks, no longer 
torced to take any kind of collateral offered in order 
to get their money placed, begin to discriminate and 
request that some of this or that low-class security 
be taken out of its loans. The pools find themselves 
in a position where they must either liquidate or make 
other financing arrangements. 

Pool-managers are usually experienced operators 
and realize fully the danger of waiting until bank- 
doors are closed to them. To liquidate in a market 
in which there is no more buying power than at present 
might prove a dangerous and costly experiment, and 
so every effort is made to rearrange the financing in 
such a way as to make it immaterial whether money 
rates rise or not. To do this costs money, even now 
when time money rates are officially quoted low as 
they are. Special rates go with special classes of 
securities, and the pool manager would rather borrow 
now at a round rate than take his chances of running 
into a time when he might not be able to borrow at all. 

There is a good deal of this rearranging and shift- 
ing going on at the present time. In some cases it 
takes the form merely of the scaling down of the 
amount of the security in question which the bank 
will admit in its time loans, but in the case of some 
of the most mongrel of the ‘“‘ pups” it means that the 
loan is thrown out altogether and has to be placed 
somewhere else. Sometimes a bank can be found 
which, on account of an identity of interests, will take 
over loans on stocks refused everywhere else. Some- 
times an out-of-town bank can be induced to take col- 
lateral which the city banks either do not like, or con- 
sider they have enough of. Then, again, there is the 
foreign market in which money can often be borrowed 
on stocks which the banks here would be chary about 
accepting. The foreign bankers often leave the whole 
matter of collateral to their American correspondent, 
with the result that security on Which the American 
correspondent would dislike very much to have to 
borrow at his own bank is put up in the loans. 

A very considerable amount of the foreign capital 
we are so freely borrowing at the present time repre- 
sents such rearrangement of pool financing. Rates are 
a matter of individual negotiation. The nature of the 
collateral is not subject to examination. The loans, 
too, run for a long period, and, being repayable with 
foreign exchange, afford all kinds of chances for profit- 
able “ covering ” with exchange futures bought at low 
rates. Taken altogether, the arrangement is mighty 
convenient, and even though it costs more than to go 
along with money borrowed from day to day, has an 
insurance feature about it which is well worth the 
difference. 

In proportion as the pools in the low-grade stocks 
have prepared themselves against the time of trouble, 
they will be immune from the influence of the inevit- 
able tightening of the money market. In some cases 
when the squall strikes, sails will be ready trimmed 
and trouble avoided, but if there are not a good many 
eases in which the end of the low money period finds 
pools unprepared for stormy weather, it will be the 
first time in our financial history. For which reason 
the present must be regarded as a time when the low- 
priced stocks in which pools have been active should 
be purchased only with the utmost discrimination. 

With good dividend-paying stocks, even where the 
pools have been largely instrumental in working up 
prices, the case is different. Cheap money is almost 
invariably the lever which raises prices in anticipation 
of bettering business conditions—it is realization that 
improvement is coming and that the necessary cheap 
money is to be had which often brings pools in the 
better class of stocks into existence. Dividends offset 
carrying charges—during times like these, furnish 
further source of profit. The security is “right”; 
there is no trouble in getting the banks to lend on it. 
A four or five per cent. money market means merely 
a balancing off of interest paid out against dividends 
received, and there is no question of discrimination 
against the collateral. There are no requests from the 
loaning banks to “take the loan somewhere else.” 

For pools or individuals, therefore, legitimately 
earrying stocks of this kind on borrowed money, there 
are no terrors in a rise in money rates. It may mean 
a higher interest charge, but on the other hand if 
money is firmer because business is better, that is a 
bull rather than a bear argument on values. Few 
stocks are carried on borrowed money for the purpose 
of making the difference between interest paid and 
dividends received; such operations are common in 
low-money markets, but are confined mostly to bonds. 
If money rates go away up, selling is naturally forced, 
but a moderate rise in rates is more apt to convince 
holders that they are right about the expected im- 
provement in business than to make them jettison 
their securities. 

Past experience is all to the effect that a rise in 
money rates at the end of a period in which rates have 
been low and stock prices have been going up, is by 
no means bound to cause any serious recession. At 
the end of 1905 stocks rose through the period of 
dear money, and even the stringency in the end of 
1906 caused only a moderate setback. It is a sort of 
axiom in Wall Street that it is just as easy to bull 
good stocks with money high as with money low. 
What counts is not the abstract question as to whether 
rates are high, but rather the question of what is 
making them high. If the firm money can be at- 
tributed to mercantile borrowing, it means bigger 
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business, better earnings, more dividends. An outlook 
of that kind has never before been the kind of an 
outlook on which stocks have been largely sold. It 
remains to be seen to what the coming firmer money 
market will be attributed. If the general public gets 
the idea that the better demand for money is a tangible 
evidence of greater prosperity, the rise in rates may 
very likely be the signal for the entrance of the public 
into the market. 


Out of the West at this time every year comes the 
same silly story about the banks themselves being able 
to finance the moving of the crops and not needing to 
call upon the East for cash. Every year we get the 
same story in the beginning of August, and every year 
by the end of the month the tide turns and cash begins 
to pour westward at an average rate of twenty million 
dollars a month. This year of all years the claim that 
the western banks can finance the crops themselves is 
silly, all indications pointing to harvests of regord- 
breaking money value. 

The half-a-hundred-million-dollar outflow of cash 
which commences at the end of the summer is entirely 
logical and as much to be expected as that six hours 
after the tide has been at flood the water will all 
have run out again. During the spring and summer 
months each year the banks in the agricultural sec- 
tions find it hard to make their deposits earn interest, 
and so send the money along to New York, where 
something will always be paid for its use. But when 
the fall season comes around and the crops begin to 
ripen, money comes into active demand again in the 
inland States, and the small banks begin to call in 
the money they have sent away to distant points. 
It isn’t a matter of helping the Western banks finance 
the crops at all—what it amounts to is simply re- 
turning to them their own money in order that they 
may meet their own depositors’ demands. Governing 
the extent of the movement this year, there are the 
facts (1) that deposits of Western money in New 
York are exceedingly heavy now, (2) that the crops 
promise to be of record-breaking value, (3) that the 
handling of the big crop and the resulting business 
activity will call for an exceptionally large amount of 
cash at Western points. The Eastern banks will be 
lucky if the cash demands of their inland correspond- 
ents are not exceptionally large. It would be any- 
thing but surprising if they were. 


Ever since the announcement that Union Pacific had 
sold its $10,000,000 of Atchison stock and its $35,000,- 
000 of Southern Pacific bonds, Wall Street-has been 
actively figuring on what will be done with the 
money. To the speculative mind the mere possession 
of $45,000,000 of free cash by such a buyer of rail- 
road stocks as Union Pacific suggests more than the 
mere possibility of a forthcoming deal, and the rumor 
mills are being run at their full capacity. 

It may be that Union Pacific is about to strengthen 
its hold on New York Central, or it may be that the 
Kansas City Southern is finally to be taken into the 
fold, but in all speculations as to how Union Pacific 
is going to spend its money there is this to be con- 
sidered—that very likely the money has been spent. 
already. Great as Mr. Harriman is as a practical 
railroad man, he is nevertheless preeminently a finan- 
cier, nor have Union Pacifie’s previous deals been an- 
nounced in such a way as to give speculators much 
of a chance to make money out of them.’ If it turns 
out that there is a deal pending now, it will be the 
first time that the Harriman management has come 
forward and said “ We’ve just sold a lot of our in- 
vestments—Atchison and Southern Pacific bonds. 
Watch us and see what we do with the money. Per- 
haps you might buy a little New York Central.” 


In all that has been said and written about the 
three-per-cent. dividend declared on Steel Common, 
there is one point which has not been sufficiently 
brought out—the fact that the very satisfactory earn- 
ings for the quarter were achieved with the plants 
running under seventy per cent. of capacity and with 
steel prices much lower than they are now. 

In a vague and general way people understand that 
as business improves, the Steel Company’s earnings 
may become even better, but there seems to be little 
general realization of what the new Gary plant and 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron plant are likely to con- 
tribute to earnings when once they are. being run at 
capacity. If the Steel Company could earn at the 
rate of eight per cent. a year on its common stock in 
a guarter like the last,. when the revival was just 
commencing, prices were low, and the mills running at 
under seventy per cent., what is it earning now when 
the recovery is in full swing, when steel prices are 
being constantly advanced, and the plants are being 
run at ninety per cent. of capacity? 

Three per cent.? Safe and conservative at the 
present time, but only a starter. 


The $600,000 a vear which American investors will 
draw from Costa Rica by reason of the recent placing 
of a $10,000,000 loan in this country will not go far 
toward putting us back on the credit side of the inter- 
national balance sheet, but is nevertheless a step in 
the right direction. There is so much foreign capital 
invested here on which we have to pay interest, that, 
as an offset, it is highly desirable that more of our 
own capital should be invested abroad. That will tend 
to equalize things, and prevent every little South- 
American republic that wants to go to war from draw- 
ing immoderately on our gold supply as Argentina 
is doing now, 
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IN PRAISE OF NOVEL-READING 
By Florida Pier 


THE realization that vast numbers of 
people instinctively disapprove of novel- 
reading in the morning—luncheon cleav- 
ing the moral morning from the immoral 
afternoon—brings to light a fact we have 
known all along, but from absent-minded- 
ness have permitted to flourish undis- 
turbed. Namely, that novel-reading is re- 
garded by intelligent thousands as an in- 
dulgence, if not a dissipation, while many 
a sketchy intellectual bases his social posi- 
tion on having remarked at all times and 
places, “I seldom read novels.” Some 
husbands, the kind we shudder at on ex- 
eursion boats, rule their wives by a yawn- 
ing, “ Ah, you got that out of a novel!” 
on the good woman’s most spiritless wav- 
ing of an idea. How many dull gentle- 
men obstruct communication with, “I 
never read novels,’ and. faney from the 
dismayed pause that follows that they 
have created an impression! Curiously 
enough, no one is ever ashamed of such 
a statement. Some people are leaden 
about it and crush one under their brutal 
letting go of such an announcement, while 
others state it proudly, feeling that they 
acquire merit at each repetition of - the 
fact and fail to remove the unpleasant 
traces of the recently devoured canary. 

Such a state of things is at first glance 
incomprehensible. There is no earthly 
reason why novels should be put in a class 
by themselves to be sneered at by all the 
erabbed philosophies, vapid travel papers, 
and barren essays. It is these very books 
that should be taught to step cireum- 
spectly and made to make way for their 
betters. Travellers write of what they 
see, an occupation so easy and enjoyable 
that they should pay for the pleasure of 
doing it; essayists write because they have 
a style and must needs exhibit its nice- 
ties on paper; as for philosophers, they 
upset the young and intentionally spread 
their bad-tempered doubts broadcast, 
which leaves novelists alone with virtues 
attendant on their title. They try to 
imitate life. They essay to build a human 
character that will move in a life-like 
manner, and, on a close inspection of its 
gait, assist one in an understanding of 
people obscured to us because they live. 
A novelist’s intentions are always good, 


his premises are altruistic, and they 
should put him in his place of honor 
with a_ flourish. assays, philosophies, 


technical and critical works, offer to in- 
form one, telling of things that exist and 
are attainable, but novelists offer us en- 
chantment and tell us with a confidential 
manner of things we feared did not exist 
and know are unattainable for us. It is 
not that poor novels should be considered 
good—that would be a poor plea—but that 
ably written novels should be considered 
as illuminating, if not doubly as useful as 
poorer books of soberer intentions. Boys 
should not be allowed about loose until 
they have read carefully The Egoist, and 
what -girl is fitted for living with novels 
denied her? Tess excused her poor stum- 
bling path by a simple reminder that she 
had never had the opportunity of reading 
novels, and what a tumult of accusations 
it hushes! It will be seen that the lady 
who said, “Oh, it is not wrong to read 
James in the morning because he is so 
difficult,” is not in the least sympathized 
with, and the only bright spot in the 
cloud cast upon novel-reading is that its 
being scorned follows surely after the 
fear that so delightful a thing is probably 
bad for one. We all have a perfect right 








to issue from a morning spent in the 
company of Beauchamp’s Career with the 
bustle of something accomplished and the 
exalted sigh of the person who has cor- 
alled knowledge. ‘This yellow-back at- 
titude which scientific minds hold in re- 
gard to fiction (fiction being the only 
thing with the faintest hall marks of 
truth about it), their huddling together 
of the good and the bad under the careless 
epithet “novels,” rushes one to an aston- 
ished pitch from which it is difficult to 
see anything but a looming romance or 
so. Other works not rising sufficiently 
above the average to make themselves 
distinguishable. 

For a person who has drunk deep of 
delight of novels it is not easy to know 
where personal experience begins and 
fictitious happenings end. Their life may 
have been narrow, their acquaintances 
few, their capacity or opportunity for 
living small; yet their point of view is 
rich and cosmopolitanism natural to them 
for their knowledge of types is wide; they 
have seen between guarding cOvers so 
much of life. What conversations be- 
tween great men and intimate peeps into 
great loves! It is only on second thought 
that they remember they were not actu- 
ally present at the countless English 
country houses watching dramas so in- 
finitely more real than the shadowy 
tangles in which one is occasionally in- 
volved. One’s friends tell one so little, 
they have no idea how interesting and 
necessary to you a laying bare of their 
affairs is; but the characters in the book 
conceal nothing, and a Meredith conde- 
seends to talk them over in detail with 
you. It is living that we are here for, 
it is living we’ve got to do; we must pre- 
pare for living, read up on living, memorize 
a list of the principal ingredients, see the 
results when fragments run counter, watch 
the same set of rules applied to a hun- 
dred varying cases; and all this we can 
fortunately, marvellously, do with the aid 
of a masterly novel. Novelists make 
magicians of us all. It is possible because 
of them to call to our aid on rainy days, 
on ship board, on all unlikely denuded 
occasions, good society. Are there any 
two other words that ring so intoxicating- 
ly in the ear? Good society, a contraction 
of highly individualized brains discussing 
among themselves a wholly interesting 
situation in which they are fersonally or 
abstractly involved. That is good so- 
ciety, and for a dollar the anticipatory 
skip one gives as the book is placed in 
one’s hands it is permitted that the 
reader, a dull, commonplace fellow, should 
enter into and become one of the enchanted 
circle. It is more than any of us have a 
right to expect. We have done nothing 
that makes us even dimly deserve it. To 
have a friend is to have been compensated 
for the past and the future; not to give 
the title to those we meet in type is to 
play the churl. 


It would be so very nice to know what 
becomes of the things we find in books 
which, on a second perusal, prove not to 
be anywhere in the volume. We liked so 
much the paragraph on charm, we re- 
member it so much more clearly than 
anything else in the book and name it for 
years afterward with a glow of grateful 
memory, so that when we return to it 
to refresh ourselves as to exact wording 
and find the chapter with not a word on 
charm anywhere, a guilty feeling comes of 























AN AMERICAN’S HOUSEBOAT ON THE THAMES 
THE MOST PROMINENT FEATURE DURING REGATTA WEEK AT HENLEY WAS AL- 
FRED G. VANDERBILT'S MAGNIFICENTLY EQUIPPED HOUSEBOAT WHICH WAS MOOR- 
ED ALONGSIDE HIS PRIVATE LAWN, 
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having extracted this gem, of having car- 
ried it about with us for all these years, 
while recommending to our friends a book 
which we had rendered incomplete. There 
seems nothing to exonerate us, as the 
paragraph was undoubtedly there once, 
is as assuredly lacking now, and we are 
the only person admitting to a knowledge 
of its whereabouts. The case seems ter- 
ribly clear against us. If, however, the 
author should declare his book to be in- 
tact, hotly stating that it had never un- 
dergone a change and had never, never 
been in any way connected with a de- 
lectable little dissertation on charm, what 
are we to feel about the thing we got from 
the book, have since kept, and can at any 
time receive a thrill of pleasure from? 
It puts us in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion. It is not ours, yet it is on our hands 
and no one will admit to having given us 
the gift. We would feel incriminated 
enough if it had only happened once, but 
it is a common occurrence, and there are 
a half-dozen books one hesitates to re- 
read for fear of their refusing to re- 
say the thing they once so loudly shouted 
to us. It is not at all that one gets en- 
tangled and remembers Jane Austen 
saying what Miss Burney said. No such 
simple, befogged explanation is possible. 
For one comes to the exact place, the 
subject is there of which the thing you 
search was apropos, but with a snail-like 
drawing in of the moving, delicate ten- 
tacles the page presents only the hard 
shell of the author’s meaning; and _ per- 
haps—but of this you are never com- 
fortably sure—a tiny hole into which the 
meaningful thing you encountered before 
has irretrievably retired. 
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“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 
bottle. o*s 


25 cents a 





Use BROWN’S Cam 


horated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. B i 


elicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*, 








SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
ALLEN’s Foot-EasE, the antiseptic powder. It makes 
tight or new shoes feel easy. Cures Corns, Bunions, 
Swollen, Tired, Sweating, Aching feet. At all druggists, 
2s5c. Don't accept any substitute. o*« 
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THE NEW WOMAN 


Made Over by Quitting Coffee. 





Coffee probably wrecks a greater per- 
centage of Southerners than of Northern 
people, for Southerners use it more freely. 

he work it does is distressing enough 
in some instances; as an illustration, a 
woman of Richmond, Va., writes: 

“T was a coffee drinker for years, and 
for about six years my health was com- 
pletely shattered. I suffered fearfully 
with headaches and nervousness, also 
palpitation of the heart and loss of ap- 
petite. 

“My sight gradually began to fail, and 
finally I lost the sight of one eye altogether. 
The eye was operated upon, and the sight 

artially restored; then I became totally 
olind in the other eye. 

“My doctor used to urge me to give up 
coffee, but I was wilful and continued to 
drink it, until finally, in a case of severe 
illness, the doctor insisted that I must 
give up the coffee; so I began using Postum, 
and in a month I felt like a new creature. 

“T steadily gained in health and strength. 
About a month ago I began using Grape- 
Nuts food, and the effect has been wonder- 
ful I really feel like a new woman, and 
have gained about 25 pounds. 

“T am quite an elderly lady, and before 
using Postum and Grape-Nuts I could 
not walk a square without exceeding 
fatigue; now I walk ten or twelve without 
feeling it. Formerly in reading I could 
remember but little, but now my memory 
holds fast what I read. 

“Several friends who have seen the 
remarkable effects of Postum and Grape- 
Nuts on me have urged that I give the 
facts to the public for the sake of suffering 
humanity, so, although I dislike publicity, 
you can publish this letter if you like.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in ‘pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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You Should Read 
This New Bond 
Book 


World’s Greatest 
Industry “ia 


Every investor, small or large, should 


ask for our New Bond Book. 


It tells some facts, now little 
known, about the most attractive 
honds that we know. The 
written after fifteen years of experi- 
ence in selling these particular bonds. 











“‘ The 
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book is 


They pay 6 per cent. interest—a 
higher rate than can now be obtainea 
on any large class of bonds equally 
secured. 


They are secured by first liens on 


valuable farm land. Some are tax 
liens—Municipal obligations. 
They are serial bonds, so afford 


opportunity for either long or short 
time investments. 

They are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500, and $1,000, so thev 
appeal to both small and large in- 
vestors. 

They are by far the most popular 
bonds that we sell. You will want 
some of them when you know all the 
facts. 


Send us this coupon or write us a 
postal. Please do it now. 


Sroulridge&NiverGo: 


(Established 1898) 











Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your 
new Bond Book, ‘The World’s Great- 
est Industry.” 
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Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit, 


Letters 
of . 
e Collections made. _ Inter- 
Credit. sxewssar on 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEkKs, No, 59 WALL STREET 


[PETRY & COMPANY 


BANKERS 


Vielding 3%% to 5%% 

Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 
The Rookery Penobseot Bldg, 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


Mackay School of Mines 
(re University of Nevada ——,, 
Best-equipped mining school in the country—all 


buildings of special construction. Faculty com- 
posed of prominent engineers and every depart- 
ment in charge of experienced instructors. Locat- 
ed close to great mining district—students obtain 
both wages and practical experience during vaca- 
tions. Splendid climate—every opportunity for 
outdoor life amid beautiful surroundings. Reg- 
ular term opens August 23d. For detailed in- 
formation, address 


JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Reno, — 
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Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St; ‘New York - 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 


Manages Estate and Trust Funds 
































This shows the niches made for detaching the blocks, A chamber, showing the method of quarrying the stone 
in which lamps were placed, so as to shine into the cuts and the precision of the workmen and their tools 


- , L < selieg, . 


me 


A view of Jerusalem, showing part ot the north wall of One of the recesses of the quarries, show- 
the city, in which is situated the entrance to the quarries. ing where blocks have been removed 


A flashlight photograph of an interesting section of the interior, showing a hanging pillar and quarrying cuts in the wall 


SOLOMON’S) CAVES 


ES SIVE QUARRIES HAVE RECENTLY BEEN FOUND BENEATH THE NORTH WALL OF JERUSALEM. THE SOFT WHITE STONE EXACTLY RESEMBLES THAT WHICH IS 
MENTIONED IN THE BIBLICAL RECORD AND BY THE HISTORIAN JOSEPHUS AS HAVING BEEN USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF KING SOLOMON’S FAMOUS TEMPLE 
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To Guard the 
By WALTER 


Tue defence of the Panama Canal, a 
problem of vital strategic and commercial 
importance to the United States, has been 
tentatively worked out by Secretary-of- 
War Dickinson, and Brigadier-General J. 

















The 2,000-pound armor-piercing 
projectile of the monster gun 


Franklin Bell, Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, during their recent trip to 
the isthmus, and plans and appropriations 
are to be laid before Congress. A num- 
ber of strong fortifications and batteries, 





Panama Canal 


L. BEASLEY 


plete system will cost, it is estimated, 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000, exclusive 
of armament. The strongest and most im- 
portant military works and defences .will 
be erected on the Pacific side, on four 
islands lying off the coast, some ten or 
fifteen miles distant. The location of 
these islands is of admirable strategic 
value, for they are so situated that each 
supports the other, and, combined, they 
command the entrance to the canal. On 
these islands are to be placed some of the 
most powerful guns in the world, the great 
16-inch breech-loading rifles, over fifty 
feet long, one of which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. These huge 
weapons will make the capture of the 
canal by a foreign fleet well-nigh impos- 
sible. They will be able to outshoot the 
guns of the biggest modern battleships be- 
fore the vessels can get within range. 
The government has only one of these 
gigantic guns at present. It is in- 
stalled at Sandy Hook, and was built a 
few years ago at Watervleit. This great 
engine of destruction can hurl a monster 
steel projectile, weighing over 2,000 
pounds, a distance of, fifteen miles, and 
ten miles out at sea could destroy or 
seriously disable any of the large Dread- 
noughts now possessed or being built by 
any foreign nation. The huge gun, with 
carriage, costs over $200,000. It takes 
over 400 pounds of powder to hurl the 
immense steel projectile, which is as long 
as a man, at a velocity of nearly 300 feet 
per second. To fire one shot costs nearly 
$1,000. The batteries of 16-inch guns and 
mortars on the islands will be reinforced 
by shore batteries at each side of the 
entrance to the canal. On the Atlantic 
side these batteries will probably be built 

















The type of S6inch gun, the mightiest piece of ordnance in 
the world, which will defend the entrance to the Panama Canal 


equipped with disappearing guns, mortars, 
ete., embracing the most modern and 
powerful appliances of warfare, is to be 
installed to guard the entrances to the 
great waterway. To construct the com- 


on terraces, on the ranges of steep hills 
that rise from the shore line, one sup- 
porting the other, and all commanding the 
channel and the actual approach to the 
big headway. 





The City of Good-Will 


A PHILANTHROPIC movement, unique of 
its kind, has been undertaken by the peo- 
ple of Phenix, Arizona, who intend to 
build a model town or suburb, on the 
outskirts of their own city, as a home for 
tuberculous patients. This project is un- 
der the direction of the Arizona Bethesda 
Association, a non-sectarian, non-dividend- 
paying corporation whose entire aim is 
to benefit mankind, so far as this is pos- 
sible, through the construction of its City 
of Good-Will. The association’s member- 
ship is to be made up from every section 
of this country, a board of eleven directors 
will have immediate charge of its affairs, 
and the medical board is to be composed 
of representative physicians from the lead- 
ing cities in the United States. The pur- 
chase of a single share of stock for twenty- 
five dollars entitles the holder to become 
a member for one year, and after four 
annual assessments of twenty-five dollars 
each have been paid the stock becomes 
non-assessable and the holder is made a 
life member. 

The City of Good-Will is to arise upon 
a desert tract of land outside the irrigated 
district and in the shadow of the Phenix 
Mountains. It will not be a temporary 





camp of tents or shacks, but a permanent 
sanatorium-city artistically laid out and 
with all modern appointments. Stucco, 
boards, cement, and ruffle stone are to be 
the building materials, and the houses are 
to be arranged in groups of fifty or one 
hundred ‘surrounding a central community 
house. They will range from tiny cot- 
tages to bungalows suitable for a family, 
and all will have the most approved sani- 
tary equipment. The association will 
maintain its own water and lighting sys- 
tems, a telephone plant, and a trolley 
line. The latter will connect the “city ” 
with Phenix and other points in the Salt 
River Valley. One of the important fea- 
tures in the plans for the model town is 
to be a farm which will lie entirely with- 
in the irrigated district and furnish an 
abundance of fresh eggs, milk, vegetables, 
and other produce. 

The climate of Phenix, the capital of 
Arizona, is excellent for consumptives, and 
from four to five thousand sufferers from 
tuberculosis visit that city each winter. 
Many of them have barely enough funds 
to support themselves and live cheaply 
under unsanitary conditions, thereby fre- 
quently causing the infection to spread. 
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Touch With 


te 






The railroad president to-day 
spends the greater portion of the 
summer at his country home 
renewing his energy. He. keeps 
in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 


He may be one hundred miles 
or more away from headquarters, 
yet his office and the principal 
business centers of the country are 
within talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when 
anything important occurs; his ad- 
vice and direction are asked and 
given over the telephone; the 
machinery of the road goes on. 


Each day, at the noon hour or in 
the early morning or late afternoon, 
he conducts his business over the 
long distance line. 


Sateen 





He is in touch with his world. 


Through the day he has been re- 
newing his energy—sailing, driv- 
ing, or playing golf—making him- 
self more fit for the busier season 
and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume 
of business than the president of 
two decades ago. 


This is simply an_ illustration 
which applies to every busy man, 
whether he be railroad president, 
merchant, manufacturer or profes- 
sional man. 


It shows the importance of 
universal service, which is the 
constant aim of the Associated Bell 
Companies—of one system,extend- 
ing to every nook and corner of 
the United States, keeping all lo- 
calities within speaking distance 
of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways 
in its extension to all localities and in ite application 


to all human activities. 


Whatever your interests, it 


will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy. 
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My Best Babies 
BORDEN’S 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


I Ives the infant feeding lem. 
Bm yt ap nee dorm, pnts 


simple and always availa 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. ° 


“* Leaders of Quality”’ 
Est. 1857 New York 


One System. 
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For Sale Everywhere 
WwW. A. TAYLOR & CO., 


Sole Agents, New York 
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PARIS GARTERS 









ABBOTTS 


A necessity with 
Knee-Drawers 


No metal can touch you 
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A, STEIN & CU,, 212 Center Ave., (hieage BAM 


BITTERS 















Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for al! wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
ritor. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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A GALLERY OF GOLFERS 


“JOHNNY” GRAHAM, JR., ONE OF ENGLAND’S CRACK PLAYERS 
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The “Thirty Pieces of Silver” 


Tue “ piece of silver,” thirty of which 
were paid to Judas in his trade of betray- 
ing Christ, was of peculiar interest to the 
Israelites, and was always spoken of in 
their holy books as the shekel of Israel, or 
holy shekel of the sanctuary. It was the 
amount which each Israelite between the 
ages of twenty and fifty was required to 
pay into the public treasury as a ransom 
for their delivery during their sojourn in 
the wilderness. 

According to British currency, a shekel 
was worth two shillings, three pence, three 
farthings, or about fifty cents in United 
States coin. Money was, however, much 
more valuable at that time, and _ the 
“thirty pieces” were equal, at that day, 
to about $3,000 to-day. The shekel was 
somewhat larger than a half-dollar, and 
was smooth-edged. On one side it bore 
the emblem of Aaron’s rod, as mentioned 
in Numbers, xvii, 8, surrounded with the 
inscription in Hebrew which is given in 
the eleventh chapter of Leviticus—with 
the words, “ Shekel of Israel.” 





Future Makers of European 
History 

















THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE LITTLE 

PRINCESS JULIANA AND QUEEN WIL- 

HELMINA OF HOLLAND WAS TAKEN 
BY THE PRINCE CONSORT 

















THE HEIR TO THE RUSSIAN THRONE 

IS A GREAT FAVORITE WITH THE EM- 

PEROR’S RETAINERS, AND ALREADY IS 

ABSOLUTE RULER OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSEHOLD 





Our Beginnings in Forestry 


WHEN did the United States begin the 
practice of forestry? Few persons can an- 
swer this question correctly. Most people 
are of the opinion that the beginning of 
forestry in this country was of very recent 
origin, and that the first step in that di- 
rection was taken among the mountains of 
the Far West. Neither assumption is cor- 
rect. 

While Washington was serving his first 
term as President of the United States, a 


recommendation came to him that the gov- 


ernment ought to buy live-oak islands on 
the coast of Georgia, to make sure of a 
supply of ship timber for war-vessels. The 
idea appears to have originated with 
Joshua Humphreys, whose official title 
was “Constructor of the United States 
Navy,” although about the only navy then 
existing was made up of six ships on 
paper, and not one stick of timber to 
build them had yet been cut. 

Five years after the recommendation 
was made, Congress appropriated money 





to buy live-oak land. Grover and Black- 
beard islands, on the coast of Georgia, 
were bought for $22,500. 

Louisiana was bought soon after, and 
in 1817 the Six Islands, of 19,000 acres, 
and containing 37,000 live-oak trees, were 
withdrawn from sale, and set apart as a 
reserve. In 1825, Congress appropriated 
$10,000 to buy additional live-oak land on 
Santa Rosa Sound, western Florida, and 
subsequently other Florida timber lands, 
aggregating 208,224 acres, were reserved. 

Up to that time nothing more had been 
done than to buy or reserve land for the 
timber growing naturally upon it; but the 
work was to be carried further upon the 
Santa Rosa purchase. The plan included 
planting, protecting, cultivating, and cut- 
ting live-oak for the Navy. That timber 
was then considered indispensable in build- 
ing war-vessels. Much had been said and 
written of the danger of exhaustion of 
supply. Settlers destroyed the timber to 
clear land, and European nations were 
buying large quantities for their navies. 
In response to repeated warnings the gov- 
ernment finally took steps to grow timber 
for its own use. 

Young oaks were planted on the Santa 
Rosa lands. Difficulty was experienced in 
inducing young trees to grow. The suc- 
cessful transplanting of the oak is not 
easy, unless done at the proper time and 
in the right way. The plantations at 
Santa Rosa were generally unsuccessful; 
but large quantities of acorns were planted, 
and a fair proportion of them grew. But 
the chief efforts were directed to pruning, 
training, and caring for the wild trees. 

What the ultimate success of the fores- 
try work would have been cannot be told. 
The Civil War brought a complete change 
in war-vessels by substituting iron for 
wood. Forestry work stopped. The tim- 
ber reserves were neglected. Squatters 
occupied the land. After a number of 
years all the reserves, except some of the 
Florida land, were opened to settlement. 





The Government Cuts Ice 


THE cry for an economical administra- 
tion of the national government has been 
answered by at least one practical and 
actual saving movement, and one which 
is of considerable significance to municipal 
governments. The actual saving to the 
national-government which will be affected 
by it will be about $25,000 per year; the 
value of the example to American cities 
may be several millions. 

Some time ago it was observed that the 
Post-office Department at Washington was. 
using about one ton of ice per day in its 
water-coolers, for which it was paying a 
private dealer $7.65 per ton. In the build- 
ing were a large power plant but partially 
oceupiedgby the running of elevators, print- 
ing-presses, etc., and a number of engineers 
and other employees whose presence was 
necessary but whose time was not alto- 
gether filled. The departmental officers 
consulted and estimated, and purchased an 
ice-making plant, with the result that the 
department is now turning out its own 
ice at a cost of sixty-five cents per ton, a 
saving of just $7 per ton. The Post-office 
Department could sell ice at the rate of 
twenty-five pounds for one cent and make 
money, as it manufactures thirty pounds for 
that amount, or 150 pounds for five cents. 

Orders have been issued to install simi- 
lar ice plants in the Treasury and Interior 
departments. to be in operation by Sep- 
tember Ist next. It is thought that with- 
out effort the three plants will be able to 
manufacture all the ice required in all the 
branches of the government at Washington. 

If the government can manufacture ice 
for ley ie cents a ton, it would appear 
only reasonable to suppose that the muni- 
cipal government in any American city 
could turn out this indispensable article 
for a sum certainly far below the price 
familiar to consumers. A municipal ice 
plant that could turn out ice at even two 
dollars per ton would pay for itself in a 
few months. 





Toy China for Tiny Folks 


Aw exhibition of Lilliputian china and 
furniture is being held in London, and is 
attracting much attention from those per- 
sons who are interested in collecting 
miniature antiques. 
sets and tea services bear the marks of 
celebrated makers of porcelain and many 
are one and two centuries old, It was the 
custom of the early manufacturers of 
china to send as Christmas presents to the 
children of their best customers these toy 
sets of dishes, each piece being exquisitely 
made and decorated. 

The specimens of miniature furniture 
were never intended for playthings, al- 
though in size and rance they re* 
semble the furnishings of a doll’s house. 
They were used originally as samples, and 
were carried throughout the country by 
salesmen froin the great London firms—a 
custom that has developed into the circu- 
lation of the modern illustrated cata- 
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“VERY new model of the Remington Type- 
_ writer since the creation of the industry fi 
~.|- has represented a fundamental advance 
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“do this and more—for they represent the greatest 
- .single advance which has ever been made in the 
<> development: of the-writing machine. 
























~~ Some of the New Features: ; 

4s .o. Column Selector. 

«Back Spacer 
Two Color Dial: 
New Carriage ~ 








Built-in Tabulator.. _ -. a 
Single Dog Escapement 
Variable Line Space Lock 

New Paper Feed 


_- (INCORPORATED). 
ok New York and Everywhere + 





~ Remington Typewriter Company 
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Alien Lanter of Reason 
“Drink it for  { 
Health and 


Contentment” | 







Delight 


Club 
Cocktails 


Ever wanted a cocktail, 
and found that gin, ver- 
mouth or whiskey had run 
out? This never happens with 
CLus COCKTAILS in the house. 
Keep a bottle on hand and have 
the best cocktail in the world 
always ready for serving. 


First in 
Quality and 
Winteteate: 


Remember The Ad Label 


Pate 










Martini (gin base) Man- 
hattan (whiskey 
base) are al- 
ways popular. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN 
i & BRO. : 
ae aN Hartford New York 

‘ + London 


LARK’S CRUISES 
AROUND T E WORLD 


MILWAUKEE 





Order a case sent home 





Ask for it at Club, Cate 
or By S. S. Cleveland, 18,000 tons, brand new, Oct. 16, '09, from 
Insist on latz.”’ N. Y., and Feb. 5, 10, from "Frisco, $650 and up. 
— 12th Annual Orient Crulae, Feb. 5,’10, 8400 up, by 
Correspondence invited direct. Lioyd S. 5. { Grosser Kurfuerst,” 73 days, including 4 days 
Egypt and Palestine. : 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 
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SELTZER 


CURES 


HEADACHES 


10¢, 25¢50¢ & $129 Bottles. 
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BORE. “—and I have always regarded it as a somewhat singular 
circumstance that, whereas my father was born in India and my mother in 
Belfast, I myself was born in London.” 

SHE (doing her best). ‘‘Rea-a-a-a-Ify! How strange you should alf 
have met!” —From “* Punch.” 
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HOT DAYS 
HOT NIGHTS 


suggest the fragrant Julep or 
High Ball made of 


> 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


For recuperation and restoration. 
It is a pure tonical stimulant. 





: 


Sold at all first-class cafes 
and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Naked Eye 











While Rock 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard's Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 
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Handbook of the Trees 


NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA 
By 
ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B.A. 


AUTHOR OP ‘' AMERICAN woops" 





A complete, authoritative, and beautiful 
guide—a new idea in the literature of nat- 
ure. The book is photo-descriptive—that 
is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
story—an absolutely accurate record that 
is pleasing to the eye and informing to the 
mind. 


THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Relieves irritation 
revents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 
Used by men of discrimination 
everywhere, Sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. Write 
for interesting booklet on shav- 
ing.—mailed free on request. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., 78 Hudson St. 
Sole Agents, New York 


Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price: Buckram, $8.00 
net; Half Morocco, $10.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 

















A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE 


TIGHLIFEBEER 


. MILLER-MILWAUKEE 














By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book 
on astronomy for us who want 
to know just the plain things 
about the stars. No telescopes, 
no special knowledge required 
—and it reads like a novel— 
only better. 


Try this new. way of serving 
raspberries. Let it prove to you 
how easy it is with the help of 


COX’S 





With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


wae Gelatine 





to prepare refreshing, season- 4 e enter 
able fruits into desserts so ] ] a pa 
delicious and attractive as to be revised 
a veritable revelation. “ — 
-— RASPBERRY TRIFLE—6 or 7 persons. — () IC ar guthors 
44 oz. (1 heaping tablespoonful) Cox’s Instant w 
Powdered Gelatine; 1 pint ripe raspberries; orth 
1 small sponge cake; 1 teaspoonful vanilla ex. e Knowin a,” 
ct; 2eggs; 20zs. (2 tablespoonfuls) sugar; ith 
1 pint (2 cw ; whipping cream. w 
t cake into small pieces, “a inte + a4 all 1¢ numerous 
Faspber les. ay eggs 74 “s anoween additions 
Saeot fire till gy slighty thicken BF os 
sine ta oihonoe a oe. 
sweetene am: e 











If you have been using other gel- 
atines and will try Cox’s Instant 
Powdered Gelatine just once, you 
will understand why it has for 60 

ears been known to the best chefs 
the world over as the standard. 


Cox’s Manual of Gelatine Cookery 
’ fully describes over 200 delicious 
desserts. A postal brings it free. 
Prepare your _ «<8 
jellies and pre- 
serves w:th 
Cox’s Gelatine. 
Makes them 
firmer. 


New Edition, with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 





THE BEST GOLF BOOK, 


Practical Golf 


By 














All Dealers, in << 
Red, White and Blue - 
Checkerboard Boxes. Two sizes. WALTER J. TRAVIS 
Kdentical with Jorm er Cox’s Refined Revised Edition, 1909, including the New Rules 
e 
THE COX GELATINE COMPANY The book is profusely illustrated 


from photographs. Crown 8vo 


DEPT. K, 109 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK et ee 














U. S. Distributers for 
J. & G. Cox (Ltd.), Edinburgh, Scotiand. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











